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TO BE DONE (000 Omitted) 
Ratio 
We're right tee EG we guess, a 
sometimes a bit immodest about our prog- E ‘. - 
—_ over the years. We suspect some of Month 2950 1951 1952 195 
e rest of you are, too. 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
It’s true that Life Insurance has done . ' 
a wonderful job of helping people build REE $1,745,000 $2,068,000 — $2,031,000 Ost 
their security plans and holds the respect . Seen 2,335,000 2,355,000 — 2,179,000 5¢ 
and confidence of the American people. | Aare 2,403,000 2,417,000 2,495,000 3¢ 
But the figures show that the average Apr. ........ 2,171,000 2,284,000 
Life Insurance per family is less than the May ........ 2,273,000 2,428,000 
average annual income per family, and June ........ 2,303,000 2,295,000 
so long as that’s true, none of us have too July ........ 2,325,000 2,219,000 
much to boast about. We're going to Aug em ath ere Oe z 540,000 2,165,000 
work! ES, eis e sce 2,468,000 1,946,000 
Oct. 2,595,000 2,283,000 
| | Nov 2,692,000 2,446,000 
——~ ere 2,954,000 2,535,000 
U A eee $30,675,000" $29,148,000" ” $6,705,000 0 
e 
i ° TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
U RES vce sic ave $1,140,000 $1,352,000 $1,466,000 8% & 
Feb. 1,207,000 1,291,000 1,487,000 15% § 
a ee 1,489,000 1,557,000 1,725,000 11% 
LI tem ofc sine, rewnessec_ |||] SOR 1,352,000 1,510,000 
i } ee 1,462,000 1,522,000 
Le eee 1,426,000 1,485,000 
- WE: \ «tak ess 1,404,000 1,472,000 
ee 1,785,000 1,467,000 
oS eee 1,447,000 1,292,000 
re 1,406,000 1,557,000 
NA AP. 1,372,000 1,556,000 
PaOO) wine take 1,458,000 1,577,000 
Year ........ $18,070,000* $18,838,000* $4,678,000 11% 
( FNTURY TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
DE eee $402,000 $395,000 $382,000 —3% 
a | Sees 433.000 424,000 454,000 7% 
= ee 490,000 486,000 530,000 9% 
oo, SR rae 445,000 466,000 
; AA ee 479,000 505,000 
INSURANCE See ee 454,000 475,000 
COMPANY Ma chink 0S) 3 413,000 420,000 
IE ict as 414,000 424,000 
W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President ee ee 411,000 449,000 
eee 500,000 481,000 
I a ve serink 94s 455,000 453,000 
a:b phe en 389,000 436,000 
FORT WORTH Widens iva ~ $5,402,000* $5,510,000* $1,366,000 5% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
TEXAS CONTRACTS 
LT neabicwied $203,000 $321,000 $183,000 —36% 
| - ae 695.000 640,000 238.000 —58% 
2 Spree 400,000 374 foe 240,000 —36% 
Originators of Basic Life Poli | Apr. ........ 374,000 308, 
8 °y Bahan we 332000 401,000 
and Polio Indemni PEE Aisa nds 423,000 335,000 
y f° Segoe 508,000 327,000 
Insurance (ee carrer 41, ¢ 
ee 610,000 205,000 
JS Sree 689,000 245,000 
Nea 865,000 437,000 
ie 1,126,000 522,000 
WE P20 $7,203,000* $4,800,000* $661,000 —46% 
* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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Rewarding 
Job in the 
World 


By S.T. W. 


Equitable Society Representative 








LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention broadcasts 
from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation... another 
public-service contribution to his community by The Equitable Society 
Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a rep- 
resentative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 





When | first broke into life insurance the big problem 
was how to get people to take advantage of it. Then it 
struck me that I was approaching people from the wrong 
point of view. That was to make money for myself. I 
suddenly realized that insurance was just as important 
to society as medicine or law—that its function is to help 
assure the economic “health” of the community —and 
that insurance is the easiest and most sensible way for 
the average man to make his future secure. 

When you approach a prospect on that basis— when 
what benefits him most is your primary aim—your own 
rewards come automatically. And one of those rewards 
is the warm feeling you enjoy from helping people to 
help themselves. 

3ennett Wallace, now a junior partner in our lead- 
ing law firm is a good example. Ben may never have 
made it if it weren’t for the Equitable Education Endow- 
ment Plan his father took out when Ben was born. You 
see, his father died only a few years later, but Equitable 
took care of Ben’s future. 

I’m glad I’m an insurance man. I’m proud of the 
regard my friends and neighbors have for me. And I’m 
proud of my company. The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society is a great organization of men and women who 
work together to help keep our country the best place 
in the world to live in. 





THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
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Io EDITORS 
CORNER 


HE problems of mass coverages which was a leading 

topic in the mid-forties and term insurance which 
has been discussed a great deal in the past few years, 
have once again been brought into the spotlight. 

As a result of an aggressive campaign by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners drafted a Model 
Group bill in 1946. Among the provisions was a maxi- 
mum limit of $20,000 on one life. This model legislation 
has been adopted in about half the states while others 
have adopted the $20,000 limit only. Among the latter 
was New York. Local companies, however, in writing 
business in other states were not limited unless the laws 
of those states so specified. This seemed to be a satis- 
factory arrangement for all concerned, except a few 
affected individuals who were residents of New York 
but employed by out of state companies. On December 
26, 1951, however, the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment 1-s1ed a ruling which limited the domestic com- 
panies to | .¢ $20,000 maximum in all states, irrespective 
of the laws therein. 

As a result of local company complaints that they 
were at a competitive disadvantage in states where 
there were no group limits, a bill was introduced at the 
last session of the legislature. This has been signed 
by the governor and we now have “group unlimited.” 
With this action in New York other states having the 
$20,000 limit may soon abolish it in self-defense. The 
work of the agents and the commissioners to establish a 
$20,000 limit appears to have been in vain. 

Term insurance is receiving some national publicity 
again as a result of a speech by Horace Brower, presi- 
dent of the Occidental of California. Since his company 
writes a great deal of this type of coverage, he was a 
logical spokesman and he made a good case. “We believe 
neither in term insurance to the exclusion of other plans, 
nor in any other plan as such. For the great truth 
overlooked by both the term critics and their opposites 
is that no plan of insurance is good or bad in itself. It is 
good or bad only as it meets or fails to meet the needs 
of the buyer and owner When you damn term 
insurance, you damn the very element that is the core 
of our business—its central idea.” 

As the records show, life insurance moves with the 
economic condition of the country. It boomed in the 


For May, 1952 


MAY, 1952 


twenties when the general economy was on the upswing ; 
it followed the economy down in the thirties. In the 
forties, and now in the fifties, it is continuing to follow 
the trend. So far as we know, no studies have been made 
indicating whether special types of life insurance also 
show a relationship to economic conditions. This might 
he an interesting field to explore. We are of the opinion 
that inflation, since the last war, has had an effect on the 
life insurance buying habits of the public. We further 
believe that these habits are reflected by the trend 
toward unlimited group and the trend to term. 

Many people who need and who are in a position to 
secure substantial amounts of life insurance today are 
familiar with the economic facts of life. Such people 
also know that long range permanent life insurance 
plans have some of the characteristics of the Maginot 
line under current conditions. Looking back, they 
realize that sound plans are satisfactory only to the 
extent of many other factors. Retirement and educa- 
tional programs laid out years ago are paying off as 
anticipated but the proceeds are not providing all that 
was planned. 

There are, of course, other factors. 
group life 


In the field of 
mostly term—the average employee from 
the president down, will take all he can get—it costs him 
little and in some cases nothing. For the company it is 
good business. In the first place, for tax purposes, 
premiums are a deductible expense; secondly, if the 
company is in the excess profits bracket, a substantial 
portion of the premium comes out of the tax dollar. 
Many individuals getting such coverage—especially 
those qualifying for large amounts—may realize that the 
protection is temporary. It will continue in force only: 
as long as they are employed unless it is reduced or 
dropped due to a depression or a change in the tax laws. 
Yet they realize that if the next 10 years continues to 
bring about drastic changes and decreases in the value 
of the dollar, long range planning becomes very difficult. 

The individual with his term and term combination 
plans has somewhat the same philosophy. He is not 
only conscious of the need for more and more protection 
to combat inflation but he realizes that other factors are 
at work for the retirement years. Social Security has 
been broadened recently and will probably be “liberal- 
ized” more as time goes on. Veterans in the normal 
course of events can look to receiving added benefits. 
More and more companies are establishing retirement 
plans, many of which will go up in benefits as the dollar 
goes down in value. Even one life insurance company 
has publicly acknowledged this situation by proposing to 
use part of an insured’s payment to invest in equities 
that theoretically, at least, will follow the business tide. 

Our economy, although booming dollar-wise, is not 
in good health. Since life insurance follows the econ- 
omy, the trends toward unlimited group and to term 
apparently reflect this unhealthy situation. It is quite 
possible that the trends will change only when the 
economy changes. Perhaps we have been dealing with 
the symptoms rather than the disease. 











ARCH 22, 1952 marked the 

twenty-fifth or “Silver Anni- 
versary” of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, an event to 
be celebrated throughout the indus- 
try during the remaining months of 
the year. 

Sparking the “Silver Anniver- 
sary” program is a Joint Committee 
of the American College and the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, under the chairman- 
ship of Raymond C. Johnson, 
C.L.U., assisted by Joseph H. Reese, 
C.L.U., Earl R. Trangmar, B. N. 
Woodson, C.L.U., Wilfrid E. Jones, 
David B. Fluegelman, C.L.U., 
Douglas S. Perry, C.L.U., C. La- 
mont Post, C.L.U., Donald E. 
Lynch and Donald F. Barnes. 


To Be Featured 


This Committee is coordinating 
the many plans for observance of 
the Anniversary that are being made 
at the institutional, company, field 
and public levels. The insurance 
press and company agents publica- 
tions will be given specially pre- 
pared C.L.U. stories and articles 
while a special issue of Life Associ- 
ation News will be devoted mainly 
to recognition of N.A.L.U.’s part 
in founding the American College 
and to personalities prominent in 
C.L.U. development.’ The June issue 
of the C.L.U. Journal will feature 
articles by prominent men once 
students of Dr. S. S. Huebner. 
Manager’s Magazine and District 
Management will also lend their as- 
sistance by publishing specially au- 
thored articles dealing with the de- 
velopment of the C.L.U. concept. 

Through the spring and summer 
months C.L.U. Chapters, local life 
underwriter associations, and the in- 
dividual companies have scheduled 
a variety of events as part of the 
Silver Anniversary program which 
will reach its climax at the C.L.U. 
Conferment Dinner at the N.A.L.U. 
annual convention in Atlantic City 
next September. 


8 


Another aspect of the celebration 
that will attract widespread interest 
will be national magazine, radio, 
and television coverage of promi- 
nent C.L.U. figures such as Dr. 
Huebner and Julian S. Myrick. Of 
especial interest will be the results 
of the Silver Anniversary Survey 
of C.L.U.’s soon to be conducted. 
This survey of C.L.U.’s will furnish 
timely and pertinent factual data 
relative to the t 
a8 Fh N 

The American College had a re- 
markably long period of gestation. 
It was conceived in the minds of far- 
seeing life insurance men in the early 
1900’s. The rapidly increasing vol- 
ume of written business, the new 
uses of life insurance, and the wide- 
spread appreciation of the funda- 
mental role of life insurance in our 
social and economic life indicated 
the need for greater preparation on 
the part of the underwriter for his 
job. It was during the administra- 
tion of John Hancock’s Ernest J. 
Clark, Sr., N.A.L.U. President 
1913-14, that this need was brought 
out into the open and made the 
theme of the Cincinnati convention 
in September 1914. But this was 
not before Dr. Huebner, in Febru- 
ary of that year, in addressing the 
Baltimore Association, expressed 
the hope that a life insurance course 
of study leading to a degree or desig- 
nation comparable to that of a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant, might 
ultimately be created and centered in 
a college of standing, commensurate 
with other degree-granting educa- 
tional institutions. 

Mr. Clark and Dr. Huebner in- 
terested other prominent figures 
such as Edward A. Woods, John 
Newton Russell and Franklin W. 
Ganse. They agreed, however, that 
the time for launching the project 
was not yet ripe and that consid- 
erable planning was first necessary 
in order to assure its ultimate suc- 
cess. 

There followed a 13-year period 
during which the plan was pains- 
takingly explained to the leading 


performance of 





AMERICAN COLLEGE 25 


life underwriters of the country 
to home office officials, and to edu- 
cators. Objections, prejudices and 
other obstacles were faced and over- 
come. Textbooks 
Finally, in 


were written. 
January 1927, the 
N.A.L.U.’s Board of Trustees for- 
mally approved the creation of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, with the estab 
lishing a professional standard of 
higher education in life underwrit- 
ing—a standard that would include 
not only a study of life insurance, 


view of 


but of the allied subjects and gen- 
eral fields of knowledge with which 
a career life underwriter should of 
necessity be acquainted to render 
advice and service to the insuring 
public. 


Prophetic 
Ernest J. Clark, who had taken 


an active part in incorporating the 


National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters under the laws of the 
District of Columbia in August 


1921, was requested, with the co- 
operation of Kdward S. Brashears, 
to take charge of the incorporation 
procedure of the American College. 
Thus, on March 22, 1927, the 
American College was born and a 
great life insurance enterprise 
launched under the guidance of its 
first Kdward A. Woods, 
president; Guy MacLaughlin, vice 
president; Ernest J. Clark, secre- 
tary; Franklin W. Ganse, treasurer ; 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean and Everett 
M. Ensign, registrar. 

At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American College, 
held in Detroit, on September 10, 
1928, Julian S. Myrick, now chair- 
maneof the board of the College, 
said in part: “I am one of those who 
believe that this is one of the biggest 
steps for the development of life 
insurance that has ever been taken.” 
It is doubtful that even Mr. Myrick 
could have foreseen the tremendous 
influence for good that is the Ameri- 
can College, as it celebrates its 
twenty-fifth year of progress. 


officers, 
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erj- W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 
its 
“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 











EVERETT L. HOTT 


After 18 years asa 

tobacco salesman with 

top earnings of $47.50 

per week, Everett L. Hott 
associated himself with 

the Home Office Agency 

of the friendly Franklin 

in February, 1946. He 

had no knowledge of 

the life insurance 

business. 

Here is the record of 

his cash earnings since 

that time. 

1946 . . . . $ 4,544.24 
1947. . . . 10,603.16 
ae . s+) ee 


., a 9,869.42 
1950 . . . . 10,416.82 
1951 o « « Si,07088 


(At press time he has 
just completed a single 
premium sale with a 
check for $8,694.60 
cash with application.) 
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CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


From *47° a week 
to *10,000 a year 


Chas. E. Becker, President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear President Becker: 


For eighteen years I was a tobacco salesman with a 
top salary of $47.50 per week. I have now completed 
five full years of pleasure, happiness and success 
with the Franklin—earned over $10,000 my first full 
year, and have averaged better than $10,000 per year 
ever since, 

With no previous insurance experience I found 
the Franklin exclusives very easy to sell. And the 
fine cooperation of the Home Office officials has 
given me ambition to succeed. I have always felt that 
I was welcome in your office. 

Clients have told me, too, that I am the one life in- 
surance salesman they are glad to see. And their 
welcome proves their sincerity. 

I love the freedom my work has made possible; I 
have qualified for the Sixty Club and other Franklin 
Honor Clubs; have a substantial renewal account, 
and a proud family who boasts that Daddy has an 
office on the first floor of the new Franklin building, 


Gratefully, 


Everett L. Hott 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 








COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 

One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over A Billion Dollars Of Insurance Jn Force 
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T IS to state the obvious that 
each policyholder of Northwest- 


ern, and of every other life 
insurance company, must and does 
look to the assets of his company to 
pay in full his life insurance com- 
pany contract when it becomes due. 
That is the purpose of the assets so 
held, and it is therefore of more than 
academic interest to examine from 
time to time the construction and 
distribution of the assets. 

| have pointed out that North 
western’s securities portfolio is pre 
dominantly made up of bonds, deben- 
tures and notes 
fixed income securities. The account 


commonly termed 


does not contain any common stocks, 
and although some life insurance 
companies do have a relatively minor 
proportion of their assets represented 
by common stocks, the industry as 
a whole has not been an important 
investor in this class of security. 
That raises an interesting and per- 
haps timely question. Why are not 
common stocks a more important 
investment media for life insurance 
company funds? That is an impor- 
tant question and although the sub- 
ject of my remarks this morning is 
the Northwestern port- 
folio, I would like to digress for 
only a few minutes to discuss it. 


securities 


Investment Objectives 


You are aware that in the past 
ten or fifteen years a great number 
of trust estates, profit sharing plans, 
pension funds and university endow- 
ment funds have increased by sub- 
stantial percentage amounts their 
holdings of common stocks. Why 
has not progressive life insurance 
company investment policy followed 
this same pattern? 

State investment statutes govern- 
ing the investment of life insurance 
company funds in each of the forty- 
eight states either exclude or dras- 
tically limit the amounts which may 
be invested in common stocks. This 
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hard 
why 


is a very real and fact and 
partially explains common 
stocks today are owned only in 
nominal amounts in terms of total 
assets by life insurance companies. 
But let us look beyond the problem 
of legal restrictions and examine the 





STOCK PURCHASES LOW 


bs THE first year of operation of 
the law passed last March in New 
York State, permitting life insurance 
companies under its jurisdiction a 
limited investment in common stocks, 
the life company holdings of common 
shares increased less than $100,000,- 
000.. Total common stock holdings of 
the life companies are now about 
$650,000,000, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

“Due in part to their extensive 
commitments in bonds and mortgages, 
especially those for defense financing, 
and to improved bond yields, the 
companies have been moving slowly 
to take advantage of the liberalized 
investment law," the Institute com- 
mented. “The common stocks ac- 
quired in the past 12 months 
amounted to about $150,000,000, 
which was less than the acquisitions 
of the previous 12 months.” 

It was estimated when the per- 
missive legislation was adopted that 
New York State companies could in- 
vest somewhat more than $500,000,- 
000 in common stocks, and that out- 
of-state companies doing business in 
New York but limited by the “sub- 
stantial compliance" provision of the 
law, could add some $300,000,000 of 
common stock holdings. Aggregate 
common stock holdings were then 
about $550,000,000. 

All but nine states now permit life 
insurance companies to invest in com- 
mon stocks, the exceptions being 
Arizona, Colorado, lowa, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Okla- 
homa and Wyoming. In some states 
companies have invested as much as 
10 percent or more of their assets in 
common stocks, but in most states 
the figure is nearer 2 percent. The 
New York law permits investment in 
qualified common stocks up to 3 per- 
cent of total assets or one-third of 
surplus of the insurance company, 
whichever is the lesser amount. This 
would usually work out at about 2 
percent of assets. 











insurance investment function 
from a more basic viewpoint. What 
is this process we: call investment 
and what is the primary objective in 
the management of life insurance 
company assets? 

The act of investment is the em- 
ployment of capital for the purpose 
of producing gain in the form of 
income or appreciation in value or 


life 


both. Investing money always in- 
volves the assumption of risks. 


There is no such thing as a riskless 
investment, but the degree of risk 
varies greatly 
securities and security 
issues. Successful investment there- 
fore involves prudent risk-taking 
measured in terms of the function 
of the investment fund and _ the 
liabilities imposed upon it. 


between types of 


individual 


Primary Objective 


The primary objective in the man- 
agement of the assets of Northwest- 
ern or any other life insurance com- 
pany is to have adequate funds to 
meet all claims—death—annuity 
option settlement—surrender values 
and policy loans. The secondary 
objective is to reduce the cost of 
insurance thru investment income. 
However, investment income must 
be reasonably stable and the obliga- 
tion to meet claims must never be 
impaired by attempting to increase 
income by assuming high investment 
risks. 

The common stocks of well man- 
aged enterprises may afford a very 
desirable investment media and 
perform an important function in a 
number of investment funds. For 
example, the three million dollar 
endowment fund of a midwestern 
college of whose investment com- 
mittee I happen to be a member has 
been able to maintain overall invest- 
ment income at a yield of about 5% 
by means of investing about one-half 
of the portfolio in common stocks. 


(Continued on the next page) 


Common Stocks—Continued 


But that is not a valid reason why 
a very substantial proportion of 
Northwestern’s assets should like- 
wise be represented by common 
stock investments. Why?. The 
reason is obvious. The functions of 
the two investment funds are vastly 
different. Let us briefly examine 
these differences, because successful 
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investment management must first 
establish fundamental investment 
policies which are based solely upon 
the obligations—the real liabilities— 
which the fund must be prepared at 
all times to meet. The primary func- 
tion and obligation of the college 
fund is to provide reasonably stable 
income at as high a level as possible 
without undue risk taking. The in- 
come so received is used to meet 
part of the institution’s operating 
expenses—faculty salaries, building 
maintenance, heating, etc. A college 
balance sheet has substantial real 
assets—buildings, cash, endowment 
fund, etc. and they are offset but to 
a minor degree by real liabilities- 
current accounts payable for salaries, 
operating expenses, etc.—paren- 
thetically I might add, and a few 
members of the faculty! 


Dependability and Stability 


Now let us look at Northwestern. 
Its assets are matched by real liabil- 
ities to the extent of 93'4% of total 
assets. The other 612% is repre- 
sented by the contingency reserve. 
Every single dollar of the insurance 
reserves set forth as liabilities on 
Northwestern’s balance sheet must 
be paid in full at some future date. 
Its investments must be of a char- 
acter which will assure the satisfac- 
tion of every liability. The invest- 
ment account, therefore, is basically 
made up of fixed income securities 
with definite maturity dates. It 
includes real estate mortgages, mort- 
gage bonds and debentures, and to 
a minor degree real estate and 
preferred stocks. About 95% of the 
investments of all life insurance com- 
panies are similarly represented by 
fixed income investments because 
such securities more safely and effec- 
tively meet the liabilities imposed by 
the life insurance contract. Why are 
well selected mortgages, mortgage 
bonds and debentures safer, in terms 
of ability to meet dollar contracts, 
than most preferred and common 
stocks? The answer is simple; they 
have a preferred claim on both earn- 
ings and assets of the enterprise, and 
interest income is, therefore, more 
stable and dependable than dividend 
income. In addition, the fixed ma- 
turity dates of mortgages and bonds 
permit the construction of a secu- 
tities portfolio producing an annual 





return flow of cash available either 
to meet policy demands or, if not so 
required, for reinvestment. This 
matter of cash demands is not aca- 
demic as you well know. We need 
but recall the influenza epidemic of 
1918, and the great depression of the 
early 1930's. Policy claims, loans 
and surrenders and option settle 


ments have in the past and may 
again in the future cause large 


demands for cash. 


Not Suitable 


Common stocks because of their 
volatile price characteristics are 
obviously not a suitable source for 
raising funds to meet cash demands 
Their major function in a life insur 
ance investment account would be to 
increase investment income. — In 
recent vears investment quality com 
mon stocks have sold at prices to 
produce dividend yields of from 5% 
to over 6° compared to about a 
3% yield on bonds then available. 
Currently, yields on good stocks are 
somewhat lower. On the other hand, 
bonds of investment 
quality are available at yields of 
from 34%% to about 4%. A stock 
vield of 5% or 6% is attractive. But 


satisfactory 


there are other important considera 
tions. Let us examine but one: the 
impact of market 
value upon the contingency reserve. 


Assume that 


fluctuations in 


Northwestern invests 
one-third of its contingency reserve 
in common stocks; that is the maxi 
mum amount permitted by the 
recently enacted New York law. In 
round numbers the amount would be 
$56,000,000. Assume the dividend 
return is 542%, which is a generous 
estimate of results that could be 
expected at the present time; 514% 
is about 2% more than the rate at 
which funds can currently be in 
vested in good fixed income secu- 
rities. Thus the $56,000,000 invested 
in common would increase 
investment income by about $1,120,- 
OCO or about .044°% in total assets. 
That, I am sure you will agree, is 


stocks 


not a striking improvement in vield. 

Now let us assume that the present 
level of common stock prices declines 
to the low point of last year, (196.81 
on the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age). That would mean a shrinkage 
in value of the $56,000,000 of com- 
mon stocks of about 28% 


or over 
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$15,000,000. Such a decline is not 


large compared to fluctuations which 
have taken place in the last five 
years. A decline to the low of the 
period 1945-1950 (1949 = 161.6) 
would mean a shrinkage in value of 
about 41% or nearly $23,000,000 on 
our assumed investment of $56,000,- 
000. A decline of that magnitude 
amounts to over 14% of the year-end 
Contingency Reserve of $167,452,- 
427. | have used a hypothetical case, 
so let us see what actually happened 
in the college endowment fund | 
previously mentioned. In May, 
1946, common stocks having a cost 
of slightly over $1,000,000 showed 
a paper profit of over $400,000; in 
March, 1948, all but $27,000 of that 
paper profit had disappeared. To- 
day, the fund again shows a paper 
gain of near $600,000. How would 
you suggest such wide changes in 
value be handled on a life insurance 
company statement ? 


An Unsolved Problem 


The problem of valuation for 
statement purposes is indeed an im- 
portant one and it is actively being 
studied both by the industry and 
competent members of state regula- 
Until this problem 
solved, | 
question if the life insurance industry 
will purchase common stocks in 
substantial amounts as measured by 
total assets. | am sure the Finance 
Committee of Northwestern is fully 
aware of the investment merits of 
common stocks and of the position 
this class of securities occupies in a 
prudent overall life insurance com- 
pany investment program. Common 
stocks cannot be the magic means 
whereby life insurance companies 
attempt to do what they have never 
claimed they could do. Life insur- 
ance companies will continue to pay 
in full at any time each and every 
obligation imposed by the life in- 
surance contract. This is their 
responsibility and obligation, but 
they cannot in addition agree to 
protect the purchasing power of the 
policy contract against fluctuations 
in the value of the dollar. That is to 
ask common stocks, actuaries and 
investment managers to perform 
miracles, and this is not an age of 
miracles. 


tory agencies. 


has been satisfactorily 
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Strength! 


If you’re interested in financial state- 
ments, we have a nice one to show you. 
We also have a “strong” line of policy 
contracts, Life, Accident, Health and 
Hospital. More important, we pride our- 
selves on being strong in initiative, 
friendliness and cooperation. Ask our 
agents. 
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Life Insurance Company 


MONTCLAIR, Mi. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 





LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 








Terrible 
strain 
on the 


tea leaves 


Finding the future in the bottom of a tea cup 
is one way of planning. But a couple of mis- 
placed tea leaves or a “gypsy” who needs bi- 
focals can throw the best predictions awry. 
There are many things a Union Central agent 
knows about the future that are much more 
valid. The first and most important is that the 
future isn’t predictable. The second is that there 
are ways of preparing for this unpredictable 
future on the basis of general human experience. 
The best way is through life insurance. Union 
Central life insurance, for instance, offers a 
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policy or a combination of policies to meet 
every life insurance need from birth to age 70. 
And the advice of the Union Central agent is 
most important. He is well-trained before he 
makes his first call. More than that, he is kept 
fully informed. Union Central is thoroughly 
conscious of the many changes in the patterns 
of living and economic demands. The agent is 
kept up-to-date on each development and the 
ways in which Union Central life insurance can 
best take care of particular needs. An alert, 
cooperative Home Office sees to that. 
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L.L-CONSIDERED and intem- 

perate attacks against Term 

insurance by persons in life in- 
surance have created one of the 
strangest phenomena on the Ameri- 
can business scene today—a situa- 
tion where a segment of the industry 
is attacking itself and one of its key 
products, President H. W. Brower 
told members of the Top Club of 
Occidental Life of California in con- 
vention at White Sulphur Springs. 

He pointed up the fallacy of com- 
paring policy plans in the abstract 
and made clear that only a measuring 
of policy benefits against the needs 
of a specific buyer provides an ade- 
quate yardstick for comparing policy 
plans. 

“We believe neither in Term 
insurance to the exclusion of other 
plans nor in any other plan as such. 
lor the great truth overlooked by 
both the Term critics and their 
opposites is that no plan of insurance 
is good or bad in itself. It is good or 
had only as it meets or fails to meet 
the needs of the buyer and owner. 





Same Commission 


“We believe in whatever sound 
plan best suits the needs of the indi- 
vidual you are serving. We believe 

and have acted accordingly in our 
agents contracts—that you should 
be paid as well for writing one type 
of contract as another. This is why 
we offer the broadest choice of policy 
contracts in the business and the 
most flexible arrangements for fitting 
them to the insured’s needs.” 

Most of the criticisms directed at 
Term insurance are an attempt to 
damn it for what it is not. “Could 
you imagine for a moment General 
Motors sneering at or condemning 
Chevrolets because they aren't 
Cadillacs ? 

Do you hear Santa Fe Railroad 
telling people they shouldn’t travel 
on coach trains because they aren’t 
as good as the Super Chief and the 
Chief? Do Armour or Swift or 
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Cudahy ever suggest that you 
shouldn’t buy their wieners because 
they aren’t as good as steaks? Of 
course not. But something very like 
this is being done in the Life insur- 
ance business today. 


Care of Business 


When you damn Term insurance 
you damn the very element that is 
the core of our business—its central 
idea. Using extremes to illustrate, 





if you took all the investment ele- 
ment out of all policies we'd still 
have something unique to sell—pro- 
tection. No one else—banks, invest- 
ment trusts or building and loan 
associations—could compete. Now 
try the reverse. Take the protection 
out of life insurance and you have 
left just another investment—one of 
the best if not the best—but still 
just another investment competing 
for favor. 

“It makes no more sense that the 
same persons who indiscriminately 
attack the one type of contract that 
more than any other represents the 
essence of what we have to sell— 
often seem obsessed with another 
equally fallacious idea. They cor- 
rectly note an increased market for 





Term insurance and then promptly 


jump to the incorrect conclusion that 
this is because certain people and 
certain companies are promoting 
Term insurance and luring the good 
citizens of America and Canada 
away from the cash value concept 
of life insurance. This hardly ac- 
cords with the facts. 

“The fact is that there has for 
years been a good, if limited de- 
mand for Term insurance, coming— 
as it continues to come—from two 
sources. One is the man who wants 
and needs insurance of greater dura- 
tion than Term, but who can not 
now afford it and who meanwhile 
has a family or business that needs 
protection. He buys Term as the 
first step toward ownership of a more 
permanent kind of insurance with 
investment as well as protection 
features. The other demand for 
Term came, and still comes, from 
men who have temporary needs that 
require only temporary life insurance 
protection. 


Plans Inadequate 


“In the years before new eco- 
nomic and social factors began to 
bear on the situation, many com- 
panies largely ignored this market. 
Available Term plans were inade- 
quate in three senses: First, the 
choice of policy plans was limited. 
Second, the renewal and conversion 
privileges in the plans were insuff- 
cient. They largely overlooked the 
fact that when a man buys Term as 
an option on higher premium insur- 
ance, he should have a Term plan 
that renews as often as necessary 
and converts when he is ready. And 
last, the Term plans offered for the 
most part ignored the basic principle 
that leads to sound underwriting— 
that the agent should be paid pro- 
portionately as well for writing one 
plan of insurance as another. 

“Occidental followed just the op- 
posite practice. As a result, we 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Term Case—Continued 


wrote much good sound Term busi- 
ness and filled a public need in 
doing it. We got more than our 
share of this market, not by promot- 
ing Term over other plans, but by 
offering Terms plans that were 
adequate in their provisions. 
“Then new forces came along. In 
the past 15 years Social Security 
came into existence and in the past 
10, tremendous growth of industry 
pension plans. Millions of our best 
prospects today have willy-nilly had 
«fairly adequate retirement programs 
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set up for them by the combination 
of those two factors. These are men 
and women who 20 years ago would 
have needed the retirement form of 
insurance and then had more money 
to pay for it. Exit, then, part of 
the market for long-term endow- 
ments—but not for protection plans. 

“Then some 15,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in the best prospect age group 
marched off to war and were 
proferred National Service Life 
Insurance. They learned that Term 
insurance had its uses—that for the 
young man on his way up, it pro- 
vided a lot of survivorship benefit 
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and Accounts Accrued 59,390.43 
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for a little money. A lot of survivor- 
ship protection was what they needed 
and little money was what they had, 
Exit, then, the fear of Term insur- 
ance among many men. 

“Inflation got in its licks, too. It 
worked two ways. One man said he 
wanted his investments in forms 
where the values would go up with 
the spiral. The other fellow found 
his income didn’t grow as fast as 
inflation. With all the need in the 
world for retirement insurance, he 
had less money to put into it. He 
had reluctantly to take lower pre- 
mium plans as second choice, And 
so, exit another part of the market 
for higher premium plans. 

“Neither last nor least was our 
growing stature as life insurance 
salesmen through programming. We 
learned how to open a man’s eyes 
to his real needs and to show how 
life insurance could cover them. 
Then when we had encouraged him 
to plan his dream house, he found 
he couldn’t buy all seven rooms at 
once. He often decided to omit, or 
only partly complete the retirement 
room for himself in order that the 
rooms for his wife and children 
could be big enough to do the job. 

“For make no mistakes about it, 
most men are completely unselfish 
when the chips are down and their 
loved ones are involved. We've done 
the American male an_ injustice 
these many years in saying he would 
only act from selfish motivation. 


Conversion 


“What grew out of all these forces 
was less an increased demand for 
Term than it was a decreased de- 
mand for higher premium plans, 
coupled in some places with a de- 
creased ability to pay for it.” 

He pointed out that an agent’s 
Term on the books is a tremendous 
asset as yet only partly capitalized. 
He urged greater attention to con- 
version for two reasons: (1) The 
person who buys Term as a first 
step to higher premium insurance 
is often able to make the conversion 
earlier than he had first anticipated. 
(2) Many persons who buy Term 
for terminating needs find later that 
their needs have changed to longer 
range needs and the Term can serve 
these continuing needs when con- 
verted. 
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SMALL COMPANIES MEETING 





y had, 
insur- 
00. It 
aid he HE largest meeting of the tion of Life Underwriters, which also something about it in a hurry. I had 
forms Small Companies Spring conducted a meeting at the same 150 agents, and that’s where I went 
) with Conference of the Agency hotel, told the home office group to work first. 
found § Management Association in its that the field was interested in “the “In those days everyone was 
ast as f fourteen-year history opened on same problems you home office men hiring anybody who would give us 
in the [J March 17 this year at the Edge- are studying.” The Conference, he any business. We were constantly 
ce, he | water Beach Hotel with more than explained, had as its objective the tempted to take a chance on men, 
. He ff 250 agency officers and presidents elevation of agency management to and we fell before the temptation. 
- pre- ff from 105 companies in attendance. professional status. He pledged We were feeling the pinch of poor 
And § The theme of the meeting was close cooperation with all organiza- _ selection. 
arket & “Agency Building.” tions in the life business “because we “One of the first things we learned 
James E. Scholefield, vice presi- te all working for the same ob- was that our field force was spread 
s our Bf dent, North American Life and jective.” over too great an area. We learned, 
rance § Casualty, Minneapolis, and chairman too, that when we sent a poor agent 
r We of the meeting, opened the session. vo out to the public, the public gave us 
eyes He pointed out that at the first just about what we deserved. We 
how meeting of the group in 1938, there “The best markets for a company didn’t deserve any more confidence 
them. were present 35 representatives of are those closest to home,” Harry J. from the public than we got. 
him companies under $150,000,000 in Stewart, president of West Coast 
ound force. Since that time, the group has Life, San Francisco, said. Better Today 
ns at grown so fast the size limits were “In 1939, we decided to develop 
it, or changed. The Small Companies that territory nearest our home “Isn't it too bad that it took us so 
ment Committee is now an autonomous _ office, those thriving states and cities long to learn? Today we are moving 
t the group, electing its own officers and in our own neighborhood. We ahead in a steady and intelligent 
dren planning its own meetings within the dropped that territory which was so direction of agency building. We 
job. framework of the L. I. A. M. A. far from us that we couldn't stay in are selecting better, training better 
ut it, the market economically. You can- and supervising better. We are not, 
slfish ‘ not make money if vou spread your- for the most part, trying to make a 
their Change Coming self too thin. We found that out man a manager simply by giving 
done Harry S. McConachie, vice presi- after a long time, during which we him an office and a secretary. We 
stice dent of American Mutual and a made a lot of mistakes. are hiring career agents, and when 
ould former chairman of the Small Com- “IT don't believe a small company 4 man fails we have the courage to 
l. panies organization, reported to the can keep its persistency of business ask ourselves ; was this man a failure 
meeting on current affairs of the as high as it should be if it spreads when I hired him, or did I make him 
Association, The L. I. A. M. A., he out too much. | am convinced that a failure? 
said, was in the best financial condi- you cannot give your policyowner “We are building people, and in 
Irces tion of its entire history. the services and treatment he de- building people we are building life 
for “I detect tougher times ahead. serves.” insurance companies, because that’s 
de- Merchants are already complaining all a company is, is people. 
ans, that goods are not selling as easy as P “For my own part, I attribute a 
de- a year ago. Our own field forces tell Awakening tremendous part of our success to 
us selling is harder than a year ago. During the late 1930's, Mr. the help, inspiration and guidance 
nt’s Credit is being tightened. Expenses Stewart said, he had a three million that the Agency Management Asso- 
lous of doing business remain high in the dollar agency in Seattle. ciation has given us over the years. 
zed, face of this situation. All of these “IT went to an Agency Manage- I have never before publicly thanked 
-on- factors—and many more—indicate ment Association “School in Agency the L. I. A. M. A. for its part in 
The more difficult problems await us. Management.”” What I learned our success, but I wish to do it 
first “We will need the broad research, opened my eyes. First of all, I sud- now.” 
ince management aids and services plus denly discovered that my agents were In their opening remarks, Roger 
sion all the know-how and experience averaging about $20,000 of business Bourland, CLU, and Charles F. 
ted. that our Association can provide us. per year per man. I was able to see Gaines set the theme for the discus- 
erm We will need these things more in over the shoulder of another general sions on managerial development on 
that times of hard selling than in easy agent—who had a huge agency in the second day. 
ger years of the past decade.” the Northwest—and found out his Mr. Bourland, director of ordi- 
Tve Charles Campbell, chairman of men averaged $25,000 a year. That nary agencies for Liberty Life, pre- 
on- the General Agents and Managers was one of the most rude awakenings sided at the meeting of agency 
Conference of the National Associa- | ever had, and believe me I did (Continued on the next page) 
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Small Companies—Continued 


officers of companies with more than 
$100 million in force. Mr. Gaines, 
vice president and agency director 
of Great National, was in charge of 
the ‘under $100 million” companies 
group. 

“Although there are three ways 
the small companies can go about 
building an Ordinary operation,” 
Mr. Bourland said, “the method 
which places emphasis on recruiting, 
training and developing § career 
underwriters and managers is the 
one followed with varying degrees 
of success by most of our leading 
companies today.” 

He said the other two methods, 
circumvention of the agency system 
with the home office acting as general 
agent, and mass recruiting within 
the agency system, “are as_ well 
understood and as old as the business 
itself. They are the methods em- 


ployed originally by our leading 
companies, as the history of life 
insurance shows so clearly. Possibly 
they are essential in the smaller 
company’s struggle for growth and 
strength, yet the newer concept of 
managerial development is worthy 
of our study. 


Advantages 


“Its advantages include the ac- 
quisition of high quality, high 
profit business, superior quality and 


efficiency in  fieldmen, adequate 
reserves for managerial replace- 
ments. Through agency-building 


managers and general agents, we 
contribute to the communities in our 
territory, to the life insurance busi- 
ness and to the public. We build 
better public relations and company 
acceptance. We stimulate pride in 
men beyond financial return, and 
start a chain reaction in attracting 
quality men. 
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“Of course, this method has dis- 
advantages, too. We must make a 
high initial investment in training 
and financing and realize that vol- 
ume will increase slowly in the initial 
stages as men are built. We face a 
double burden in training, since we 
must also train our managers to 
train. This method may be unprofit- 
able for units below a million dollars 
of annual new business. And our 
carefully trained field personnel is 
open to proselyting. 

“There seems to be a great chal- 
lenge to all of us today to enter and 
conquer in the field of managerial 
development, to set aside some of 
the predatory ideas that have pre- 
vailed in the industry heretofore, 
and build new men, build strong 
agencies and companies that will be 
a credit to our industry.” 


Right Philosophy Needed 


Mr. Gaines began his discussion 
by considering the philosophy of 
agency building in a small company. 
He said top company officers ‘“‘must 
be really interested in developing 
career agents rather than only in 
volume production. This interest 
should be reflected in the formula- 
tion of some fairly long-range com- 
pany objectives, and these objectives 
should be thoroughly explained to 
the present field force. 

“It is vital that present agents 
believe in the company’s desire to 
develop career agents and agencies, 
for they are the best possible source 
of new recruits. Belief in this objec- 
tive is far more important than any 
compensation they may receive for 
such recruiting.” 

In developing managers from 
within a company’s own ranks, Mr. 
Gaines said, management must de- 
cide whether or not the best personal 
producers will make the best man- 
agers, how important the agent’s 
desire to be a manager really is, and 
how present managers can be made 
a part of the building program. 

He “invited comment on the for- 
mation of training plans, on the ques- 
tion of other companies’ personnel as 
a manpower source, compensation 
in agency building plans, and agency 
facilities. 

Both discussion groups dealt with 
methods and techniques for recruit- 
ing, compensation, induction, train- 
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ing and supervision of men for 
agency building. . 

Describing the program of his 
company, which makes all its general 
agent appointments from its own 
ranks and has a definite program of 
market analysis for planning expan- 
Clyde J. Summerhays, CLU, 
pointed to the general agent as the 
key factor in agency building. Mr. 
Summerhays is vice president and 
director of agencies of Beneficial 
Life. 

“A general agent is a man who 
because of his ability, his desires, 
and his energies is able to influence 
men to reach the full measure of 
their capabilities,” he said. 

“To fit this definition, a general 
agent must be a missionary, a social 
worker, a salesman and _ business 
man,” Mr. Summerhays continued. 
He then described his company’s 
method of compensating a general 
agent in proportion to his effective- 
ness in the several areas of his job 
and the close, three-way liaison 
among his home office agency de- 
partment, the Agency Management 
Association, and the general agen- 
cies. 


sion, 


Proportionate Compensation 


Said Mr. Summerhays: “While 
you cannot make a man a general 
agent solely by increasing his com- 
mission five or ten or 15 per cent, 
we recognize the fact that we should 
have a compensation system which 
will properly compensate a capable 
man in direct proportion to his ac- 
complishments. If he is able to 
influence high quality men to asso- 
ciate with him in spreading this 
gospel of independence and security, 
relieving suffering and _ teaching 
sound doctrines, he should be com- 
pensated for that ability. 

“Men are not actually created 
equal. We hope that in this country, 
at least, all men have an opportunity 
to reach the full measure of their 
capabilities. General agents are not 
equal in any aspect of the job, so we 
think a compensation plan should 
take into consideration these factors : 
recruiting of men, training of men, 
conservation of men, writing busi- 
ness of good quality and keeping 
that business on the books. We have 
geared our general agents’ contract 
so that a man who does a good job 
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in each or any of these fields will be 
compensated proportionately.” 
Discussing market analysis, the 
speaker urged small companies to 
study the general economic condition 
of an area under consideration for 
a new agency, particularly its recent 
growth. He gave an interesting ac- 
count of Beneficial’s establishment 
of an agency in Yakima, Washing- 
ton, near the government project 
town of Richland. He also empha- 
sized the importance of fitting the 
general agent to the territory. 


F. H. EVATT, Greensboro, N. C. 


MOST VALUABLE ORDINARY 
1951 


Without previous insurance experience, in 
Evatt won 
the highest title the Ordinary Department 
Representa- 
tive. To earn it, he has a perfect per- 
sistency on an exposure of $532,314 of 
Evatt has not had a 
single lapse in his entire insurance career! 
He sells 
He renders service 
Evatt exempli- 
fies in the highest degree the 
type of man who is making 
service and 
satisfaction. 












* A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 
Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 


* A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only when its agency force 
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* The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
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address “Executive Vice-President” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


 nourance ompuny 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


In ‘conclusion, Mr. Summerhays 
said, “We believe it is sound for us 
to continue an agency building pro- 
gram and to make our general agent 
appointments from within our own 
organization. We believe it is sound 
for us to give a general agent a 
reasonably free rein, but with guid- 
ance and counsel from the home 
office. We believe it is sound policy 
to pay for the kind of job we want 
in such a way that it will stimulate 
each man to reach the full measure 
of his capabilities.” 
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This is the Western and 
Southern’s financial report 
for 1951. It is a report of 
outstanding achievement 
of service to policyholders. 
The record increase in 
insurance in force reflects 
the excellent service 
rendered to the public by 
our Field Force. The 
Company is proud of this 
report and congratulates 
the members of the Field 
and Home Office for their 
splendid cooperation. 
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ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds..............65 coccccccccccccce 0 $176,989,168.00 
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tory. He was a master at choos- 
ing words. He could turn a common- 
place thought into an inspiring, vi- 
brating challenge. 

Let me show you how he juggled 
words into weapons; how he im- 
mortalized a thought which, if ex- 
pressed differently, would have 
fallen as flat as a steam-rollered sand- 
wich. 

He wanted to stir the nation into 
action—to fight for independence 
from the most powerful nation in 
the world. He could have said: 


ATRICK HENRY was quite 
Pp: man, as you recall from his- 


“Life and peace mean nothing if, 
as a result, we remain slaves. As 
far as I’m concerned, I’m ready 
to fight for liberty.” 


But Patrick Henry put it this way: 


“Is life so dear or peace so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for 
me, give me liberty or give me 
death!” 


There you have the very same 
thought—so powerfully expressed 
that it almost explodes in your face! 
It calls you a coward if you don’t 
fight ! 

To life insurance men, words are 
vital. They are more than a mere 
medium of expression. They are our 
tools of livelihood. 

During World War II, one of 
the most frequent expressions among 
our soldiers was: “This is it!” That 
sentence meant, “Be alert !—be 
better than the man you are going 
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to meet, for your very life depends 
on it.” 

If we had to work with guns in- 
stead of words, we’d do a lot of 
target practicing beforehand. We'd 
use our guns with expert care. We'd 
make sure they were handy when 
needed. We'd keep them well 
polished and have a ready stock of 
ammunition within quick reach. 


But because our weapons are 
words, and words are so common- 
place, we may be inclined to use 
them without a second thought. How 
often do we pause to analyze our 
sales talk—to give it a “second 
thought”? And how often do we 
pause to analyze the effect that cer- 
tain words and phrases may have on 
our prospects ? 


Utter Confusion 


For example, wouldn’t our pros- 
pect’s head swim in utter confusion 
if we told him that: 


“For a premium of $260 annually, 
my Company will issue a $5,000 
20-year Endowment with double 
indemnity and disability pro- 
visions if you are a Standard risk.” 


Wouldn’t he rather hear us say 
something like this (and note espe- 
cially the words in italics) : 


“If you can set aside $260 a year, 
our Company will pay your family 
$5,000 if you die during the next 
20 years. On the other hand, if 
you are living 20 years from today 
—and the chances are you will be 
—our Company will pay $5,000 to 
you, personally. In addition, should 
your death occur accidentally dur- 


ing the next 20 years, our Com- 

pany will double the amount and 

pay your family $10,000 when 
they need it most. Or, should you 
lose your health permanently, our 

Company would set aside the $260 

a year for you, and 20 years from 

today, we would pay the full 

$5,000 to you personally.” 
The italicized words are powerful, 
personal, appealing words—words 
that our prospect will understand— 
words that will inspire him to buy. 

“Let’s take a few “clinkers” that 
all of us are inclined to slip in from 
time to time. For instance, the 
question, “How much life insurance 
do you carry?” is almost standard 
insurance jargon, isn’t it? 

But wouldn’t it be more appealing 
if we asked: “How much life insur- 
ance do you own?” We substituted 
just one word. But that one word 
makes a vast difference, doesn’t it? 
The word “carry” implies a burden, 
a millstone ’round our prospect’s 
neck. But the word “own” brings 
an entirely different picture to his 
mind—a picture of possession; of 
pride in possession. 

Let’s take another one—‘“clean-up 
fund.” Stop and think a minute. 
Don’t you agree that’s a pretty cold 
potato? The poor guy pictures 
somebody cleaning up a mess after 
he’s gone. Instead of being vague, 
we can be specific, and bring to his 
mind pictures of actual bills that will 
arise. We can mention “. . . the 
doctor’s bill, the hospital bill and the 
funeral bill,” and help him get a 
faster, more clear-cut picture. 

Here’s another one: “Readjust- 
ment income.” Those words, I think, 


(Continued on the next page) 





Power of Words—Continued 


mean little or nothing to our pros- 
pect. But when we talk about a fund 
that acts as a shock absorber—he’s 
listening. 

If we tell our policyholder his in- 
surance will /apse, he may not un- 
derstand what we’re driving at. And 
if he does, he might—just might— 
resent it. But if we tell him his 


insurance will be out of benefit, he - 


becomes concerned. 

When we say “sign here,” our 
prospect can feel the noose tighten- 
ing around his neck. But if we say, 
“T'll put my recommendation here, 
if you will put your approval here,” 
he feels like a party to a gentleman’s 
agreement. Besides, isn’t it true that 
people like to approve things? 


Crystallized Word Power 


Our Dollar Guide, I think, is a 
fine example of crystallized word 
power. Remember the paragraph of 
transition from the needs of most 
men to the needs of Mr. Prospect? 





Listen closely and tell me: Could it 

have been phrased more expertly ? 
“Mr. Prospect, while we have 
been reviewing these dollar needs 
of most men, you undoubtedly 
have been thinking about the dol- 
lar needs of your own family and 
yourself. Right here, you have the 
opportunity to estimate your own 
requirements.” 

Simple, yet beautifully powerful 

words! And as we swing further 

into the sales track, we can inject a 

stimulating question here and there 

—to paint a graphic picture of what 

the plan will do: 

EDUCATION : Wouldn’t you some 
day like to greet your son as Dr. 
Brown? 

MORTGAGE: Would you like to 
see your wife, Jane, and your chil- 
dren, Shirley and Bobby, lose the 
home you worked so hard to pro- 
vide for them? 

RETIREMENT: At retirement 

time, would you want to be forced 

to put an ad in the paper: 

“ELDERLY MAN _ SEEKS 

EMPLOYMENT”? 





Raymond F. Low, President 
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As far as cost is concerned, we 
can help ourselves if we translate 
cost into the prospect’s language. If 
he’s a factory worker who lives 
within walking distance of his place 
of employment, we can quote the 
premium in terms of what it would 
cost him each day if he had to take 
a bus to work. 

If he owns his own business, we 
can translate cost into the daily ex 
pense of one small item in his store. 

At all times, we should remember : 
our chief stock in trade is words. 
The more forceful and engaging our 
words are, the fewer of them it takes 
to convince a prospect. A little stor) 
I recall demonstrates how the right 
words can be short, powerful and- 
convincing. 


Hollywood Actress 


The late George Bernard Shaw 
was a master of words. It is said 
that a Hollywood actress wrote to 
him once, trying to sell him on the 
idea of marriage. And Shaw—in 
a few well-chosen words—sold her 
on the idea that her suggestion 
wasn't so hot. The correspondence 
went something like this— 

She wrote: “Wouldn’t it be won 
derful if we had a child who 
inherited my beauty and your 
brains ?” 

He wrote: “Dear Madam, have 
you thought what a tragedy it 
would be if the child you speak 
of inherited my beauty and your 
brains ? 

How can we really get the full 
benefit from words? How can we 
sharpen up our ability to choose the 
right words? Here are three sugges- 
tions. We can: 

1. increase our vocabulary by 
looking up words that stump 
us. 

2. master the exact meaning of 
words and use the ones that 
paint the best pictures. 

3. rehearse our sales talk as a 
violinist would rehearse before 
al, important concert. 

Regardless of how reckless we may 
otherwise be with words, when it 
comes to selling we must realize that 
it’s our concert. If we want our 
prospect to buy the ticket*—we've 
got to put on a good performance! 

—Prudential Record. 

Ms Speaking of tickets it is said that for each 
minute on stage an actor spends 14 hours in 


ractice. When a salesman faces a prospect— 
e is “on stage”—editors. 
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ORE than 100 life insurance 
Miravertisine men and women 
the 
Round Table Meeting of the Life 


attended traditional Eastern 
Insurance Advertisers Association 
at the St. Moritz Hotel, New York 
City, March 27 and 28. 

Following the open luncheon and 
a report by L.A.A, President A, L. 
Cawthorn-Page, of Metropolitan’s 
Canadian Head Office, Royden C. 
Berger, C.L.U., Connecticut Mutual, 
Jerome V. Leary, Metropolitan, and 
Charles R. Corcoran, Equitable of 
New York, reported on three cur- 
rent Association projects. Berger 
reviewed the L.A.A, Bookshelf de- 
signed to acquaint admen with help- 
ful literature in life insurance, 
graphic arts, and allied fields. Leary 
and Corcoran reviewed the success- 
ful Editorial and Sales Promotion 
Workshops held in New York last 
December where admen underwent 
intensive one-week courses in these 
subjects. 

Corcoran emphasized the neces- 
sity of full cooperation of a key 
Home Office with complete facili- 
ties for holding these schools. The 
Equitable of New York was host 
to the first school where experts 
from within and outside the industry 
served as instructors and lecturers. 
“The importance of sales promo- 
tional workshops to the life insur- 
ance business,” said Corcoran, “is 
apparent when it is considered that, 
for every large-scale advertiser 
among the life insurance companies, 
there are 25 more that must rely 
solely upon sales promotion in order 
to get their messages across to the 
public.” 


Job 


“The Life Advertiser and His 
Job” panel, presided over by Morgan 
S. Crockford, Excelsior Life, fea- 
tured John J. Hopkins, Home Life 
Insurance Company of America, 
Robert W. Wildey, Continental 
American, Jack R. Morris, Business 
Men’s Assurance, and H. A. Rich- 
mond, Metropolitan. Hopkins and 
Wildey viewed their assignments 
from the standpoint of the varied 
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duties of the adman in smaller com- 
panies. Both agreed on two ad- 
vantages they have over the special- 
ist in the larger companies. 

1. Wider range of experience and 
development of greater number of 
skills; 2, closer contact with public, 
field, and top management problems. 

Morris looked not at the adman’s 
duties but his opportunities for serv- 
ice to his company and industry. 
After comparing life insurance ad- 
vertising expenditures with those of 
other industries, he predicted more 
extensive use of advertising at the 
company level. 

“As I see it,” said Morris, “the 
road to greater accomplishment and 
consequently greater recognition is 
a three-way street. First, we must 
establish the fact that a more ag- 
gressive advertising program can 
definitely assist the sales and pros- 
pecting job. Second, we must help 
our companies to appreciate that they 
cannot depend solely upon the repu- 
tation of the fieldman, excellent 
though he may be, to interpret the 
company to the public. This effort 
must be augmented by a planned 
public relations program in addition 
to the excellent job being done by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Third, 
we must constantly keep ourselves 
informed of the latest advertising, 
sales promotion and publicity tech- 
niques, and be forever alert for new 
ideas that can be applied to the first 
two projects.” 

Burton M. Langhenry, Acacia 
Mutual, chairmanned the _ shirt- 
sleeved “Problem Clinic,” an L.A.A. 
innovation. Seven tables were set 
up and admen and women went from 
table to table getting expert opinions 
of questions vital to their work. 

“Counselors” and their subjects 
were: Henry Gassner, Prudential, 
Cost Savings, involving economies 
in preparation, production, and dis- 
tribution of sales promotional and 
advertising material; Clifton A. 
Follansbee, John Hancock, Agents 
Magazines, covering all phases of the 
field magazine Editor’s problems; 
Joseph Hoffmann, Prudential, 
Group Insurance Promotion, a re- 
view of sales opportunities in the 








L.A.A. EASTERN ROUND TABLE 


Group field; Evelyn Schuler, Penn 
Mutual; Colin Simpkin, Travelers, 
and Russell V. Vernet, Mutual Life 
on Public Relations—Press, Intra- 
Company, and General, respectively, 
and S. Alberta Stutsman, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, on Direct Mail, includ- 
ing consideration of results with 
various types of approaches, letters, 
and techniques. 


Round Tables 


There were three concurrent 
round tables to start the second day’s 
session. 

W. N. Bowden, Crown Life, 
chairmanned the discussion on An- 
nual Reports. 

Since most of the members at- 
tending the L.A.A. meeting had just 
finished the job of producing their 
company’s annual report, the interest 
in this subject was high. The dis- 
cussion at this table started off to 
answer four questions: What can 
annual reports do? What goes into 
annual reports? What do our an- 
nual reports do? What can be done 
to improve their effectiveness ? 

The exchange of ideas developed 
information on the extent to which 
some companies distribute their an- 
nual report to policyholders. Closely 
related to this was the question of 
cost. Some companies keep their 
report quite simple, while others 
publish an elaborate report and 
make extensive use of design, color, 
art work and photography. 

Another question which led to an 
interesting exchange was the one 
concerning the audience which the 
annual report tries to reach. This 
led into a discussion of reports, 
stuffers, booklets, progress reports 
and styles. An attempt is made on 
the part of some companies to meas- 
ure the readership and the effective- 
ness of the annual report on these 
various audiences. 

Norman L. Klages, Reliance, pre- 
sided over the Production Problem 
Round Table. 

Using a chart which showed a 
breakdown of major production 
problems, Klages directed the dis- 
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L.A.A. Meeting—Continued 


cussion into the graphic arts end 
of advertising. The group at his 
table discussed many of the typical 
production problems that come up 
in all companies. 

The Advertising Agency was the 
topic at John Hancock’s Margaret 
Divver’s table. 


More 


The discussion moved into an area 
which explored how much service 
the various companies required from 
their advertising agency. It devel- 
oped that some companies operated 
with a skeleton force and assigned 





most of their writing jobs and all 
of their art work to the agency. 
There are other companies in con- 
trast which maintain an extensive 
copy department and an elaborate 
art shop and do most of their own 
work. The relationship of the ad 
agency to this latter company is 
primarily one of handling the fin- 
ished job and placing the ad in vari- 
ous advertising media. 

Three additional round tables 
were held before the windup lunch- 
eon. 

I.. Russell Blanchard, Paul Re- 
vere Life, presided over the Acci- 
dent and Health Round Table. 
The recent developments in the 
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Accident and Health field and the 
entry of several companies into Ac 
cident and Health business, both 
personal and group, attracted in- 
terest to this subject. The dis- 
cussion confined itself primarily to 
sales promotion ideas and the pro- 
motion of Accident and Health in 
both the individual and _ brokerage 
market. The discussion indicated 
that the media for Accident and 
Health are not unlike those with 
which the Life Advertiser is already 
familiar. The technique of promoting 
Accident and Health is not stand- 
ardized and there is still a wide open 
field for creative ideas. As in all 
sales promotion the degree of suc- 
cess of the Accident and Health pro- 
gram is in direct relationship to the 
progress and enthusiasm which the 
company puts behind it. 
Seneca Gamble, 

Mutual, headed the 
Round Table. 


Massachusetts 
Trade Press 


The discussion on the Insurance 
Trade Press uncovered a number 
of subjects and some frank discus- 
sions of the over-all objective of 
making the Trade Press more valu- 
able to the life insurance business. 
This was developed as a two-way 
street. In one direction is the job 
that the good insurance journal is 
doing in making available an ex- 
change of ideas and information of 
value to the insurance business. In 
the other direction is the job that 
the members of L.A.A. do to assist 
the press in becoming more valuable 
and to use the trade press as a 
channel of communication for its 
company advertising and news. 

Arthur F. Sisson, State Mutual, 
headed the Round Table on Pro- 
moting Brokerage Business. 


This subject developed the role 
of the Home Office advertising man 
as both intriguing and challenging. 
He is dealing in large sales potentials 
when he gets through to the brok- 
erage market. The discussion de- 
veloped two main directions that 
sales promotion can take in this field. 
First, the ad man can help the gen- 
eral agent to recruit more brokers. 
Secondly, he can help the broker 
already licensed with the company 
to write more life insurance. 

The meeting was brought to a 
close with B. F. “Woody” Wood- 
son’s inspiting talk, “Let’s Work 
With the Agent.” 
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Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Amputation of Leg More Than Thirty 
Days After Accident Held Not To 
Relieve Insurer of Liability. 


Plaintiff Charlie Lee Waters ob- 
tained two accident insurance poli- 
cies from the defendant insurance 
company in January of 1947. The 
policies provided in part as follows 
“no indemnity will be paid for loss 
resulting from, or for injuries caused 
by other means or under other con- 
ditions than those set forth herein, 
nor where death or loss of the mem- 
ber or members or eyesight does not 
occur within thirty days from the 
date of accident.” 

In October of 1949, the plaintiff 
while walking down a road north of 
Jackson, Mississippi, was run down 
by an automobile and seriously in- 
jured. The doctor who treated plain- 
tiff testified that the leg which later 
was to be amputated had been 
crushed to pieces and that a week 
after the accident he knew definitely 
that the leg would have to be ampu- 
tated. However, the plaintiff was 
suffering severely from the infec- 
tion of the wounds and was running 
a high fever and the doctor would 
not amputate. When the fever was 
abated, the plaintiff developed a 
pulmonary ambulus which further 
postponed the amputation. The doc- 
tor clearly stated in his testimony 
that it would have been very dan- 
gerous and almost fatal to the plain- 

tiff to amputate the leg while in such 
a condition. The actual amputation 
occurred three months after the date 
of the accident. 


The defendant insurance company 
contended that the words “loss of 
the member” in the insurance policy 
meant loss by severance and that as 
the severance of the member oc- 
curred more than 30 days after the 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


date of the accident, the company 
was not liable under the policy. The 
company cited cases in support of 
its position wherein other courts had 
held that amputation after the 30 
day period would bar recovery by 
the plaintiff under fairly similar fact 
situations. 

The plaintiff contended that the 
policy should be construed in a rea 
sonable and sensible light and where 
the policy terms are subject to two 
interpretations equally 
that the greater weight should be 
given to the interpretation favoring 
the insured. The plaintiff also cites 
a case exactly in point wherein the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana had 
ruled in favor of the plaintiff. 

This court finds that the loss of 
the member occurred within 30 days 
from the date of the accident and 
that the fact that the actual amputa- 


reasonable 





Mr. Brundidge, an atorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


Pi 
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tion had to be delayed for more than 
30 days to avoid killing the patient 
did not operate to relieve the insur- 
ance company from liability on the 
policy. The court distinguished the 
cases cited by the company in that 
the plaintiff in those cases was at- 
tempting to save the limb which was 
later amputated and the actual 
amputation occurred more than 30 
days after the accident. The court 
states that the reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the policy would entitle the 
plaintiff to recover. Interstate Life 
& Accident Co. vs. Waters. 15 CCH 
Life Cases 174. 
Counsel : 

Lipscomb & Ray, 

Miss. for Appellant 

Barnett, Jones & Montgomery, 

Francis S. Bowling, Jackson, 

Miss. for Appellee. 


Jack son, 


Failure of Insurance Company To 
Act Upon Application Found To Be 
Negligent and Company Liable 
On Policy. 


Lewis J. Mann, the insured, on 
April 4, 1949 made an application 
to the defendant, Policyholders’ Na 
tional Life Insurance Company, for 
a $2500.00 life insurance policy. The 
general agent, A. L. Haugen, in 
North Dakota took the application 
and the insured witnessed it as 
soliciting agent. The insured Mann 
had been appointed an agent re- 
cently and had been advanced the 
first premium of $158.85 by Haugen. 
The defendant company was a for- 
eign life insurance corporation with 
headquarters at Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, but duly licensed to do busi- 
ness in North Dakota. The applica- 
tion was forwarded to the home 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


office of the company and a physical 
examination wes given insured on 
April 14, 1949 and was received by 
the company on May 2, 1949. Some 
errors had crept into the medical 
examination concerning pulse rate 
and blood pressure and much testi- 
mony was elicited from the doctor 
making such examination on the 
trial of the case. 
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Four months after the date of the 
application, the insured Mann died. 
The following year this action was 
commenced by the plaintiff bene- 
ficiary on the grounds that the de- 
fendant insurance company was 
negligent in failing to carry out its 
duty to act on the application within 
a reasonable time. The defendant 
company states that the insured 
failed to furnish supplemental medi- 
cal information necessary due to the 
mistakes of the doctor’s medical re- 
port. They further allege that any 
receipt for first year’s premium was 
conditional and that they were only 
liable for return for premiums. 


The case was submitted to the 
jury who found that the defendant 
company was guilty of negligence 
and that the plaintiff beneficiary 
should recover the amount of the in- 
surance policy plus interest. The 
Supreme Court of North Dakota 
upholds the jury finding and states 
first that the law of North Dakota 
controls even though the defendant 
insurance company home office was 
located in South Dakota, which has 
a different law. The law of North 
Dakota provides “that an insurance 
company that has solicited and re- 
ceived a completed application for 
insurance is under a legal duty to 
take prompt action on the applica- 
tion and give prompt notice to the 
applicant of its action; and that con- 
sequently such insurance company is 
liable in tort for negligent delay in 
acting upon the application, and 
notifying applicant in case the ap- 
plication is rejected.” 

The court fully discussed the 
testimony of the doctor giving the 
examination and concluded that it 
was in the province of the jury to 
find whether or not the company 
was negligent and whether or not the 
insured was guilty of contributory 
negligence. Mann vs. Policyholders’ 
National Life Ins. 15 CCH Life 
Cases 197. North Dakota Supreme 
Court. 


Counsel: 
Robert Vogel, Garrison, N. 
Dakota 
Danforth & Danforth, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. for Defendant, 
Appellant 


Murray & Murray, Bismarck, 
N. Dakota for Plaintiff, Re- 
spondent. 


43 LIFE BILLIONAIRES 


NHERE are now 37 life insur- 
ance companies in the United 
States with more than $1,000,000,- 
000 of life insurance protection in 
force, five having reached this cate- 
gory since the start of last year, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 
In addition, six Canadian companies 
of that size do business in the United 
States. 

These companies having a billion 
in force are located in 18 states and 
the District of Columbia and in 23 
cities, from coast to coast. 

Ten of the companies which have 
passed the billion-dollar mark are 
more than a century old, with home 
offices in the five eastern states 
where American life insurance first 
got started: Massachusetts, 3; Con- 


necticut, 3; New York, 2; New 
Jersey, 1; Pennsylvania, 1. 


Many in West 


Of the other 27 companies, more 
than half are domiciled west of the 
Alleghenies. There has been a 
greater rate of development of life 
insurance companies in the West in 
recent years than in the East. 

Hartford and New York City 
stand at the top of the city list, each 
with five home-town life insurance 
companies having a billion in force. 
Three of these Hartford companies 
and two of those in New York are 
more than a century old. 

Eight cities have more than one 
local company with more than a 
billion of life insurance protection 
in force: New York City, 5; Hart- 
ford, 5; Boston, 2; Newark, 2; 
Philadelphia, 2; Los Angeles, 2; 
Cincinnati, 2; Des Moines, 2. 


Now in 18 States 


The companies which have passed 
the billion-dollar mark of life insur- 
ance in force are as follows by states : 
Connecticut, 5; New York, 5; Mas- 
sachusetts, 4; Pennsylvania, 3; New 
Jersey, 2; California, 2; Ohio, 2; 
Iowa, 2; Illinois, 2; Wisconsin, 1; 
Indiana, 1; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 1; 
Virginia, 1; Missouri, 1; Vermont, 
1; Washington, D. C., 1 ; Minnesota, 
1; North Carolina, 1. 
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This Man Can Deliver 
“| Financial Security 





To You! 





Bonds a lot of difference between 
wanting financial security and Aaving 
it, but— 


Your life insurance agent can deliver 
it to you. 


When it comes to protecting your own 
or your family’s future against the finan- 
cial hazards of injury, illness, death or 
old age, no one can take his place in 
your life. 


The Lincoln National representative 
in your community brings friendly un- 
derstanding and expert analysis to your 
problem. He is your merchant of 
financial security and peace of mind. 
You'll find him an able, experienced 
counselor upon whom you can rely for 
sound advice. Consult him about your 
insurance problems. 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


This ad reproduced from Saturday Evening Post, May 3, 1952 


N A recent survey conducted by 

Standard of Oregon in its home 

state, ‘20 per cent of those quer- 
ied said they thought the govern- 
ment should handle sickness and 
hospitalization insurance,” Edwin 
A. Phillips, Standard’s vice presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies, 
reported. 

“Our state is a conservative one, 
and the national percentage for this 
question may be 33 per cent favor- 
ing government operation,” Mr. 
Phillips added. “This situation is 
one reason why Standard, a small 
company, decided to enter the ac- 
cident and health business. We feel 
we must contribute our share in the 
fight against government encroach- 
ment in the insurance business. 


Plan Well 


“However, for life insurance com- 
panies to engage in the accident and 
sickness field without careful thought 
as to how the business is to be con- 
ducted could do more harm than 
good. The desire of life insurance 
companies to discourage govern- 
ment competition in the disability 
field by the extension of privately 
operated accident and sickness pro- 
grams could have the reverse effect 
if such programs are poorly con- 
ceived and improperly adminis- 
tered.” 

Mr. Phillips said his company was 
entering the A & H field with the 
same emphasis on quality that it has 
always put on its life business. He 
recalled that Standard has had a 
persistency rating chart in use for 
20 years. 


Background Factors 


“We have had to weigh our de- 
cision against our company’s long 
established objectives,” he continued. 
“We have had to think carefully of 
the character of our organization, 
our present policyowners and our 
potential market, to determine 
whether the returns from our efforts 
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The following are excerpts from 


talks given at the Conference 
sponsored by the Agency Manage- 
ment Assn. The talks covered 


various aspects of this phase of the 
insurance business. 











will be in line with our investment. 
After much thought and delibera- 
tion, we came up with six major 
objectives. 

“Our number one objective is to 
more completely provide personal 
insurance needs to the public we 
serve. Here, too, we conducted re- 
search among our policyowners and 
found them approving of a properly 
constructed and conducted accident 
and sickness program. 

“Next, we want to assist agents 
in providing a complete program of 
personal insurance in Standard with- 
out brokering any part of the pro- 
gram with other companies. 

“We want to make available to 
new agents we appoint and agents 
who are now with us additional 
types of primary insurance coverage 
that will increase their current earn- 


ings. 


Twin Objectives 


“The next two objectives are to 
provide personal insurance through 
a system of private enterprise, and 
to contribute in the fight against 
government encroachment. While 
to some these two may seem to be 
the product of a dreamer, to us they 
are extremely practical, because our 
survival will be dependent upon 
their attainment. 

“Our final objective is tied in with 
all the others. It is to conduct our 
accident and sickness activities in 
such a manner that continued healthy 
growth of the company will be as- 
sured. 

“We are a life insurance company 
and we will continue to be a life 
insurance company. We look upon 
accident and sickness as a logical 
segment of a sound life insurance 
company operation. There should 








be no change in the underlying 
philosophy of our company or any 
company which enlarges its field 
to include accident and _ sickness, 
providing that this philosophy is 
the foundation that has built a com 
pany of good character. The com- 
pany's over-all objectives should be 
strengthened and not weakened by 
the objectives of its accident and 
sickness program. For this reason, 
plans for the addition of accident and 
sickness should be carefully laid.” 


From Top Down 


“Unless the first sale of accident 
and health insurance, the sale to top 
management, is thoroughly and com- 
pletely made, companies which enter 
this business have little chance for 
satisfactory experience,” Travis T. 
Wallace, president of Great Ameri- 
can Reserve said. 

“Companies which enter this busi- 
ness reluctantly and fail to push A 
& H_ sales with reasonable vigor 
cannot succeed,” he continued. “In 
the first place, the volume will not 
be satisfactory and in many cases 
it will be insufficient to meet the 
overhead or additional expense of 
the department. In the second place, 
insufficient production tied to in- 
sufficient spread of risk may well 
make the agent and the company 
both financial losers.” 


Basic Concepts 


Mr. Wallace went on to describe 
the basic concept of accident and 
health insurance which life com- 
panies must embrace: that accident 
and health insurance together with 
the life lines form the only practical 
program for personal insurance 
against the stoppage of income due 
to the triple threats of death, old 
age and disability. 

He said, “Some life companies 
have entered the accident and health 
business because they wanted to, 
and these have usually been en- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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GROUP TRENDS 


UCH less information is 

available concerning the op- 

erations of the group acci- 
dent and health business than at 
first might be supposed and prob- 
ably in view of its present day im- 
portance, than should be the case. 
One is struck by the extent to which 
group accident and health insurance 
has grown. Premiums totaled only 
$26,000,000 in 1936. Immediately 
thereafter with the advent of the 
hospitalization coverages, began the 
period of rapid growth, and by 1941 
premiums had increased to $84,- 
000,000. Then, under the stimulus 
of the war and accompanying wage 
restrictions, premiums increased to 
$228,000,000 by 1946. Since the 
war, premiums have continued to 
mount so that, despite the lull im- 
posed by wage stabilization, pre- 
miums for 1951 will be about $750,- 
000,000. The business has thus 
trebled in each of the last three 
quinquennial periods and the rate 
of growth shows no sign of abating. 


Distribution of Premiums 


During this time, the distribution 
of premiums by line has changed 
radically. Whereas in 1936 the busi- 
ness consisted almost entirely of 
weekly indemnity and accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits, 
today hospital, surgical and medical 
expense insurance accounts for ap- 
proximately 55% of the total pre- 
mium, with weekly indemnity com- 
prising 42% of premium and 
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MORTON D. MILLER 
Assistant Actuary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


accidental death and dismemberment 
3%. 

The picture of growth is an amaz- 
ing achievement. New areas of cov- 
erage have been developed and in- 
surance has been extended to more 
and more segments of the population. 
Too, the growth has been accompa- 
nied by the extension of insurance 
facilities through the entrance of a 
number of additional companies into 
the group business. From a statisti- 
cal point of view, however, this 
growth means that the experience 


- base of the business has been chang- 


ing very rapidly, a fact which must 
be considered in any interpretation 
of experience trends. 

The breakdown of premiums into 
losses and expenses was available 





at the time of writing only for 1941 
through 1950. Looking first at the 
war years, we find a significant bulge 
in the experience. There were two 
bad years. In 1943 and 1944 losses 
in relation to aggregate premiums 
almost ten 
points from their previous levels. 
This was a time, the reader will 
remember, of feverish economic ac- 
tivity, as the country was rising to 
its maximum war potential. The im- 
pact on the experience of the com- 
panies was sudden and somewhat 
unexpected. The amount of the 
change indicates the extent of the 
fluctuation in experience that might 
accompany another period of un- 
usual economic stress, such as we 
may experience in the future. For 
that matter, some would say we 
were entered upon such 
now. 


increased percentage 


a period 


Loss Trends 


In 1945, losses had dropped back 
to their pre-war levels. Since then, 
a different kind of experience trend 
There has 
been a gradual and continuous in- 
crease in the ratios of losses and ex- 
penses to premiums earned; from 
85% in 1946 to 92% in 1950. From 
all reports, a higher figure probably 
will be reached in 1951. This in- 
crease is not brought about by 
higher expenses, but results from 
a change in the relationship between 
losses and premiums, since expenses 


has been in evidence. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Trends—Continued 


as a percentage of premiums earned 
have remained relatively constant. 
Underwriting expenses accounted 
for approximately 16% of aggregate 
premiums earned and loss adjust- 
ment expenses for something less 
than 2%. 

The ratios of losses and expenses 
to premiums do not really bring 
out the effect of this increasing trend 
on the companies. We must look 
instead at the margin remaining to 
the companies after the disbursement 


of losses and expenses; measured 
in that way the change is much more 
marked. In 1946, the margin over 
losses and expenses was 15% of 
premiums; by 1950 this margin had 
been reduced by one-half and was 
only 8%. 

But even these figures do not tell 
the full story because they do not 
take account of the dividends paid 
by the mutual companies. While 
stock companies report premiums 
net of retrospective rate credits in 
the annual statement, mutual com- 
panies include gross premiums be- 
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fore the payment of dividends. Al 
lowing for the dividends of the 
mutual companies, it would appear 
that the margin over total disburse- 
ments for the business as a whole 
declined to zero in 1949, and that in 
1950 the business as a whole was 
operating at a loss. There are no 
signs that the situation is different 
in 1951 ; if anything, aggregate losses 
may be somewhat greater. 

Thus, we see that the industry has 
been in a loss position for the last 
two and possibly the last three years. 
But, in this connection, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the 
very growth of the business has been 
an important factor in bringing 
about the present condition. Fur- 
thermore, the strain produced on 
surplus because of the heavier initial 
expenses incurred on the writing of 
new business may be fully justified. 
There is every expectation that first 
year costs, if they are of reasonable 
proportions, will be recovered from 
premiums in subsequent renewal 
years. 


One Company's Losses 


Industry-wide figures are available 
only for the combined group acci- 
dent and health coverages and tend 
to obscure underlying relationships 
for the separate coverages. Informa- 
tion by coverage is of course essen- 
tial to an adequate discussion of 
claim trends. For that purpose, a 
table is included presenting the ex- 
perience of the Equitable in relation 
to premiums from 1941 through 
1951. It should be noted that only 
losses are included in the ratios, 
and that neither expenses nor divi- 
dends are taken into account. Acci- 
dental death and dismemberment 
benefits are omitted because of their 
minor role. 

Looking first at weekly indemnity 
benefits, we find that the experience 
was very poor during the years 1943 
and 1944 and continuing into 1945. 
In 1944, which was the worst year, 
the loss ratio was 20 percent of pre- 
miums higher than pre-war levels. 
The contrast during these years be- 
tween the weekly indemnity and the 
hospital and surgical expense ex- 
perience .is striking. The hospital 
and surgical loss ratios remained 
almost constant. Thus it would 
seem, from this experience table, 
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that the bulge in experience during 
the war years referred to earlier in 
connection with the industry-wide 
figures was confined to weekly in- 
demnity insurance. 

Following the war, the trend of 
weekly indemnity claim ratios again 
is different from the trend of the 
hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
pense claim ratios. In 1946, the 
weekly indemnity experience had re- 
gained the pre-war level of less than 
65% of premiums; it did not exceed 
65% except in 1951 when there 
was an upturn of about 6%. 

Loss ratios under the hospital, 
surgical and medical expense cover- 
ages combined on the other hand 
have climbed steadily from a per- 
centage of incurred losses to pre- 
miums of 62% in 1946 to 80% in 
1951. This is an average increase 
of more than 3 percent of premiums 
per year. The picture under hospital 
expense insurance is essentially the 
same as for surgical expense, and 
similar increases are present for both 
employee and dependent coverage. 
The 1951 claim ratio level of 83% 
for employee and dependent hospital 
expense is somewhat higher than 
the 77% attained under surgical ex- 
pense. 

The trend of loss ratios under the 
medical expense coverages does not 
correspond, although they are of 
based upon a much more 
modest and probably less representa- 
tive experience. Medical expense 
claim ratios have remained relatively 
constant during the last three years 
and at the respectable levels of be- 
tween 60% and 65% of premiums. 


course 


A Word of Caution 


These are, of course, the figures 
of one company and they depend 
on many factors, such as manual 
premium levels, underwriting prac- 
tices, and so forth. In addition, pre- 
miums actually charged are used in 
computing the claim ratios and they 
may be lower than manual premiums 
in some cases and higher in others. 
Claim ratios in other companies may 
very well differ substantially. How- 
ever, while the absolute value of 
these ratios is only of full meaning 
to the Equitable, there is no reason 
to think that the trends of our ex- 
perience differ greatly from those 
of other similar companies. 
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Catastrophe 
Medical Coverage 
Hospitalizatiog . .. 
Individual & Family” 
Aviation & Travel © 
Accident... 
World-Wide Unusual 
ond Extraordinary 
Special Risks” 
A&H Income 
Protection... 
Even for Life 


Ne olert general insurance man can ever claim enough 
Selling time. The days just aren‘t long enough. 


One sure way to make every selling minute do double duty is to 
add a complete line of accident, health and hospitalization 
coverages. Your present clients . . . future prospects in all lines 
ore the best possible source of new A&H business. 

Our broad range of A&H&H facilities gives you the unequalled 
advantage of the right coverage for every purpose. 


_ Ask today about our special sales development plans for 
general lines agencies that help you add a volume of 
new business with minimum effort. 


% | 
America’s ONLY Department Store of A&H&H Insurance 





Associates: 


Continental Assurance Company 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 


Transportation Insurance Company, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 





On this basis then, we conclude 
that weekly indemnity benefits and 
medical expense benefits apparently 
are not giving cause for concern, 
with a closer watch perhaps to be 
kept on future weekly indemnity 
experience because of the upward 
turn of experience in 1951. We have 
also seen that loss ratios under the 
hospital and surgical expense cov- 
erages, both for employees and de- 
pendents are high and increasing. 

Let us consider the reasons for 
these current experience trends. A 
number of factors may be isolated ; 


some are directly under the control 
of the industry and others reflect 
influences from outside the business. 

First, it is clear that ratios of 
claims to premiums are affected as 
much by reducing premium levels 
as by increasing claim payments. 
Since 1945, there has been a con- 
tinuous assault on premium rates. 
In this instance, both weekly in- 
demnity benefits and hospital and 
surgical expense benefits are in- 
volved. Thus, looking through our 
files, | find that weekly indemnity 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Warren E. Brougher 
Qualifying Member 


Julian W. Schwab ’ and 

life Member Everyone at Indianapolis Life is proud of our 
four members of the famous Million Dollar 
Round Table of Life Underwriters. Con- 


gratulations to them on an honor well earned. 
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INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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only a sprained wrist...but a client 





Yes, it’s a minor accident but a major oppor- 
tunity for the agent or broker who has 

sold this boy’s father a Connecticut General 
accident program for himself and family. 
Why? Because Connecticut General settles 
claims promptly no matter how small, 

and when you can speedily deliver a 

check to a client you have an easier job 

of selling yourself and your services. 
Connecticut General offers you liberal 
contracts for school children 
and children down to age 3. 


Call us for sales material—to save you 
time in contacting your clients. 


CONNHECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


LIFE @ ACCIDENT e HEALTH @ GROUP INSURANCE AND PENSION PLANS @ PENSION TRUSTS e@ ANNUITIES 
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Group Trends—Continued 


premium rates were reduced ma- 
terially in 1948 at the time of the 
passage of the New Jersey Cash 
Sickness law. The reduced level 
of premium rates was made appli- 
cable to California Unemployment 
Compensation Disability Benefits at 
the same time and two years later 
was applied to New York Disability 
Benefits. Employee hospital ex- 
pense rates were reduced in 1950, 
with the adoption of rates on a lower 
basis for plans with benefits on a 
reimbursement rather than a fixed 
benefit or indemnity basis. Em- 
ployee surgical benefits rates were 
reduced in 1948 at the time of the 
adoption of a new surgical schedule. 
Dependent surgical expense premium 
rates were reduced in 1945, 1946 
and, with the adoption of the new 
surgical schedule, again in 1948. 

In addition, early in 1950 an over 
all reduction factor was introduced 
giving advance recognition to sav- 
ings in expenses under the larger 
cases. The premium for group ac- 
cident and health benefits combined 
for dividend purposes were reduced 
from 1% to 15%, depending upon 
the size of the group. 

It is safe to say that the tendency 
toward lower premium rates was 
pretty general throughout the in 
dustry. Accordingly, it is clear that 
lower premium rates have con- 
tributed as much as any other factor 
to increasing loss ratios. 


Hospitalization 


A second factor applicable to 
hospital and surgical expense bene- 
fits, but not to weekly indemnity 
benefits, has been the gradual lib- 
eralization of administrative pro- 
visions and claims practices. I have 
in mind such things as the reduction 
in the minimum number of hours of 
hospital confinement required, the 
broadening of the age limits for the 
coverage of dependent children, the 
practice of reimbursement for an- 
esthesia charges made by physicians 
under hospital expense plans where 
sufficient extra charges allowances 
remains, the increasing recognition 
of out-patient and minor surgical 
claims, payment of benefits on the 
recommendation of or for the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Group Accident and Health Experience of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Comb. Emplv. 
& Dep. Hosp., 
Weekly Surg. & Med. 

Indemnity Expense 
Cal. Claim Claim 
Yr. Prem. ratio Prem. ratio 
% Jo 
1951 220 Th 518 80.3 
1950 249 654 41.3 75.7 
1949 18.0 63.0 30.1 69.0 
1948 15.7 649 255 67.1 
1947 14.3 61.4 19.9 64.2 
1946 11.3 Gee 14.6 61.9 
1945 W2. 243 125 . 6LS 
1944 10.9 85.2 10.9 62.6 
1943 9.3 83.0 88 64.4 
1942 73 65.8 6.9 63.0 
1941 5.5 64.6 a. 62 

Premiums are i 


Hospital Expense 


Employee Dependent Employee 
Claim Claim Claim 
Prem. ratio Prem. ratio Prem. ratio 
%o Jo Te 
13.8 83.2 17.3 838 rf Me 
li?  7a8 13.1 81.6 64 678 
9.2 67.7 89 73.1 5.3 65.2 
S2 i 71 439 46 65.0 
7.0 60.3 5.2 69.6 40 61.0 
52 615 37. 681 a2 G13 


millions. The ratios are of incurred claims to incurred 


Surgical Expense 


Medical Expense 


Dependent Employee Dependent 
Claim Claim Claim 

Prem. ratio Prem. ratio Prem. ratio 

%o % % 

10.6 77.6 16 644 ia. Gal 
7.9 76.7 13 61.6 9 628 
5.2 69.0 9 64.6 6 69.0 
4.1 68.4 8 48.3 5 45.7 
29 72.1 oO sae - -s20 
20 574 os ae 2 we 


premiums for the calendar year. 





Group Trends—from page 32 


charges rendered by non-medical 
practitioners such as chiropractors, 
and the increased recognition of 
surgical procedures in the shadowy 
area between dentistry and medicine. 

Liberalizations like these, and 
there are probably others, were made 
without increasing premium rates, 
so that they are in effect further 
premium reductions. They have 
served to increase the claim load 
gradually. No one liberalization ac- 
counts for much in itself. It is there- 
fore easy to fall into the trap of 
thinking that they can continue to be 
made, but sooner or later the cum- 
ulative effect must be felt. 


The level of morbidity among the 
insured population is a third factor 
affecting loss ratios. This factor is 
independent of the premium rates 
and is measured by comparing claims 
with the number of persons or the 
amounts of benefits exposed to risk. 


Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
make analytical statistical studies on 
a completely current basis. It takes 
time to accumulate and analyze the 
data. The most recent information 
available is that contained in the 
1951 report of the intercompany 
studies of the Group Mortality and 
Morbidity Committee of the Society 
of Actuaries, which is in the proce$s 
of publication. 


Costs Per Unit of Benefit 


The subsequent table sets forth 
the trend of claim costs per unit of 
benefit for policy years ending in 
1947 through 1950 as found in the 
committee’s 1951 study. According 
to this study, the weekly indemnity 
experience actually improved con- 
tinuously from policy years ending 
in 1947 to those ending in 1950. 
Whether there has been a reversal 
of the trend in 1951 will not be 
definitely known until the next study 
is completed. 


On the other hand, an increasing 
claim cost is present under the hos- 
pital and surgical coverages, both 
employee and dependent. The lib- 
eralizations of benefits and claim 
practices are reflected under these 
coverages as well as increased use 
of hospitals and surgeons. There 
is reason to believe that hospital 
stays have become shorter on the 
average. But since hospital bed 
occupancy remains high, this has 
been more than offset by increased 
frequency of confinement and the 
added proportion of the claim dollar 
going to pay hospital charges other 
than room and board. 

As a fourth factor affecting claim 
ratios, I would cite the changes in 
underwriting brought about by the 
introduction of trustee and associa- 
tion type groups. Many new prob- 
lems are presented by such groups, 
and their experience may be some- 
what different from that of the reg- 
ular employer-employee groups. The 
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“In 1947 we moved to Fort Wayne to live and Bill 
became Athletic Director for Purdue University Center. 


"It was then that Hugh Jennings, General Agent for the 
Minnesota Mutual gave us the Success Bond Presentation. 
We were sold and we never forgot the impression it made 
on us. So, when Bill and | decided his future was too 
limited, he turned to the insurance field and Minnesota 
Mutual. 


“Bill is a big friendly Westerner with an inexhaustible 
supply of drive and enthusiasm and a desire to help his 


MRS. BILL TWITCHELL 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


fellow man. This, combined with Minnesota Mutual's sales 
tools, form an unbeatable combination. 


"Now Bill is his own boss; he isn't confined to an office. 
Our two children, Terry and Gary, will never know the 
anxiety of an insecure existence now that Bill has 
boarded ‘The Minnesota Mutual Future Unlimited’.” 


Bill Twitchell's paid business totaled $773,334 in 
his first full year, 1951. Bill attributes his sucesss to 
the amazing, revised Success-O-Graph. If you want 
to know how Bill Twitchell does it, write today. 
There's no obligation. 








“7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Organized 1880 








influence of collective bargaining on 
the character of the insured group, 
extending after issue to the ad- 
ministration of policy provisions and 


claims, is not too well established, 


but could have a material effect on 
what is becoming an ever mounting 
proportion of our business. 


Claim-consciousness 


A fifth factor has its origin in the 
basic principle, which we must never 
forget, that the very presence of 
insurance tends to increase costs. 
Thus we find people becoming hos- 
pitalized because insurance benefits 
are provided in the event of hospital 
confinement which would not other- 
wise be available. This is true, for 
example, when a series of diagnostic 


X-rays or laboratory examinations 
may be needed. We also know that 
in many instances elective surgery 
is performed where the operations 
would not have taken place had there 
been no surgical insurance. 

Along with the tremendous 
growth of hospital and surgical in- 
surance has come an_ increased 
awareness of the amount and scope 
of benefits, not only on the part 
of the insured public, but also by 
the medical profession, hospitals and 
related groups. In the broadest 
sense, a re-orientation of medical 
economics is coming about through 
the spread of insurance, which con- 
tinues to add to insurance costs. 

A sixth factor, of which we are 
becoming increasingly conscious, is 
duplication of coverage. A_ sub- 


Trend of Claim Costs per Unit of Benefit Expressed as a 
Percentage of the 1947 Costs 


For Policy Years Weekly Hospital Expenses Surgical Expense 
Ending in Indemnity Employee Dependent Employee Dependent 
1947 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
1948 96 101 104 105 104 
1949 94 102 106 110 105 
1950 - 105 108 112 110 


Taken from the 1951 Report of the Group Mortality and Morbidity Committee of 


the Society of Actuaries. 
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stantial number of persons who are 
covered by an insured plan also 
carry Blue Cross hospitalization in- 
surance. There is also duplication 
with Blue Shield surgical or medi- 
cal insurance, but to a lesser ex- 
tent. Since double coverage usually 
means over-insurance, this is a prob- 
lem which will probably merit in- 
creased attention in the future. 


Inflation 


Finally, inflation is a new and 
important factor affecting our hos- 
pital and medical expense insurance 
operations more and more every 
day. Under the early hospital ex- 
pense insurance plans, where bene- 
fits were limited to a modest daily 
benefit for room and board and a 
five-times allowance for other hos- 
pital charges, inflation was no prob- 
lem for the insurance company. 
The insured individual paid the ad- 
ditional costs as charges went up. 

But our plans have gradually been 
broadened so that we freely write 
plans providing twenty times the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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See premium notices 
prepared in 
2 seconds! 





...at IBM’s Exhibit 
at the IASA Convention 


Think of a machine that produces a complete premium 
notice in 2 seconds . . . 30 every minute. . . 1800 every 
hour! At the IASA Convention, you can see an IBM 
Accounting Machine do just that. And on each line, this 
machine prints letters, numbers, and special characters 
in any of 120 positions. 


Notice preparation is only a part of the complete IBM 
premium accounting procedure. And premium account- 
ing, in turn, is only a small part of the complete account- 


ing job IBM machines perform for the insurance industry, 


Our branch offices, of course, are ready to give you 
detailed information on any phase of IBM insurance 
accounting. 





(IBM | INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


saat eens 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





_ See the new IBM Punched Card Verifier too—on display 
| for the first time . . . fast, efficient, easy to operate. 
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PHONAUDOGRAPH 


HE Gray Manufacturing Company, 

manufacturer of Audograph dictating 
equipment, has announced a new remote 
control telephone’ dictation system. 
Named the PhonAudograph, the equip- 
ment provides low-cost dictation facilities 
for a number of occasional users by means 
of a private line connected to a single 
recording machine. An amber light on 
the dictation telephone glows when the 
system is available for use. Touching 
the “listen” button automatically plays 
back the last sentence or two. By pres- 
sing the button additional times, a longer 
playback is provided. After the playback, 
the recording disc is automatically posi- 
tioned for new dictation. The “correction” 
button locates corrections for the tran- 
scriber while pressing the “end” button 
or hanging up indicates the length of a 
letter. The “attendant” button allows 
private conversation with the secretary 
over the same telephone. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE PIECE 


ADE of selected, figured butt walnut 

with a rich natural finish, this con- 
venience piece has been -expressly de- 
signed for executive offices by the Myrtle 
Desk Company. The double sliding doors 
obscure a spacious interior which con- 
tains an adjustable shelf. The 48” x 20” 
top provides extra work space, while the 
generous 4” opening underneath accom- 
modates letter trays and telephone di- 
rectories. 


DRINKING COOLER 


HIS six-gallon-capacity drinking water 

cooler is said by the manufacturer, 
Temprite Products Corporation, to deliver 
an ample supply of cool water for the 
majority of offices. The foot pedal flow 
control, which is optional equipment, 
operates independently of the finger-tip 
pressure button so that either may be 
used. Distinctive features are the stain- 
less steel top, chain and bubble assembly 
which offers an anti-splash guard, the 
bubbler design which prevents the user's 
lips from coming into direct contact with 
the nozzle and the water flow button 
which is said to operate freely with but 
slight pressure. The cooler provides a 
steady stream of drinking water regardless 
of outside water pressure variations of as 
much as twenty to eighty pounds. 





NOVEL GIVE-AWAY 


THIS advertising novelty will appeal 

to the ladies. Each booklet contains 
eight handy-sized emery boards packaged 
so that the surfaces will not rub off in 
a purse or pocket. They are available 
in four attractive plain colors with space 
for advertising copy on both the front 
and back covers. Designed by Bur-mon- 
hath Products. 

















AIR CONDITIONER 


HE Vornado air conditioner cools, 

circulates, dehumidifies, exhausts and 
filters the air to give comfortable ventila- 
tion to an office. The twin air directors 
are an improved feature which permits a 
directional flow of cool air to different 
parts of a room at the same time with 
a velocity that gives penetration up to 
thirty feet into the room. ihis gives 
greater and more complete air movement 
without drafts and results in maximum 
cooling. Finished in neutral two-tone 
gray-green highlighted with burgundy and 
gold, the equipment blends with any color 
scheme. It extends only 9!” into the 
room and is quickly, easily and safely in- 
stalled without screws. The unit is avail- 
able for operation on either 110 volt or 
230 volt current. A product of The O. A. 
Sutton Corporation. 
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ULE to the size of our policy- 
holders’ report and its nature, 
many of the things that you 
and | have done this year cannot be 


included. Therefore, it occurs to 
me that I should make a special re- 
port to you listing the changes and 
improvements that we have made 
this year—improvements that you 
and I have made by working to- 
gether 

Most of the improvements that 
will be listed were derived from 
suggestions made by you at the con- 
ferences which we held last year in 
the months of January and Febru- 
ary. These conferences were so 
helpful to me due to your whole- 
hearted cooperation and frank dis- 
cussion that I intend to hold similar 
meetings this year. It is my hope 
that at these meetings you will be 
as frank with me as you were last 
year because it is only by a free 
interchange of thoughts that you and 
| will be able to make this a better 
company for its policyholders and a 
better place for us to work. 


Home Office Equipment 


There were many suggestions (or 
should I say “complaints?”’) about 
our home office equipment. Chairs 
were dilapidated and uncomfortable 
and most persons wanted a posture 
chair; a large number of the type- 
writers and adding machines in 
use were antiquated and difficult 
to use—one adding machine called 
to my attention had been in use for 
thirty-five years; some of our filing 
cases were old and greatly in need 
of repair; rollers on some of the 
stools used in the various depart- 
ments were loose and rendered the 
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POWELL B. McHANEY 
President, 
General American Life Insurance 
Company 


stools unsafe; pen and ink facilities 
were unsatisfactory; waste cans on 
the twelfth floor were insufficient 
in number; wooden desks were con- 
ducive to splinters and often snagged 
ladies’ hosiery and a new postage 
meter was badly needed in the mail- 
room. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is a report by the president of 
a company to his associates in that 
company. It is a supplement to the 
policyholders’ report, a copy of which 
was also received by each employee. 
With its evident sincerity and lack 
of pompousness, it is an example of 
good employee relations and de- 
servedly received a welcome reception 
from the people to whom it was 
directed. 


) 











During the year the company has 
expended over $110,000 for new 
equipment and repairs on old equip- 
ment. All typewriters purchased 
before 1946 were eliminated and 
new ones purchased, many adding 
machines and _ calculators were 
bought to replace the old inadequate 
machines, a new postage meter for 
the mailroom was purchased, the 
company standardized on the Ester- 
brook fountain pen and pen points 
where required by the nature of 
the work, rollers on the bottom of 
stools were repaired and the stools 
were made safe, a repairman was 
employed to service the filing cab- 
inets and keep them in good working 
condition, rubber strips were placed 
on desks to eliminate the snagging 
of hosiery, additional waste cans 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


TO ALL HOME OFFICE ASSOCIATES 


were purchased for the twelfth floor 
and posture chairs for all of our 
associates, except officers, were pur- 
chased. 

A program has been instituted 
under the supervision of Mr. Samuel 
Boggess whereby a certain number 
of new typewriters, adding machines, 
calculators and other necessary 
equipment will be purchased each 
year. In this way we will eliminate 
the necessity for spending a large 
amount of money in any one year 
and at the same time we will always 
have adequate and well-maintained 
equipment. 


Physical Properties 


Many suggestions were offered at 
our meetings pertaining to cleanli- 
ness, inadequate lighting, loose elec- 
trical wiring on floors, soap con- 
tainers in washrooms that did not 
work, worn stairways that were con- 
ducive to our associates injuring 
themselves, windows that need«J 
repairing, distractions in the hos- 
pital room, inadequate ventilation 
and heat. 


Some of these complaints were 
due to the crowded conditions be- 
cause of inadequate space and hence 
cannot be entirely remedied at the 
present time; however, we have 
partially remedied some of the situ- 
ations and entirely remedied others. 


Additional lights were installed 
on most floors ; loose electrical wires 
were covered; zone heating was in- 
stalled; new soap containers were 
placed in all washrooms; worn 
stairways are now in the process of 
being covered with asphalt tile and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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H. O. Associates—Continued 


a non-skid edge ; during the summer 
months windows were opened some- 
what earlier in the morning so that 
| the building would be as cool as 
possible when we arrived for our 
work; windows throughout the 
building were repaired; the hospital 
room was renovated and painted; 
and the building manager was in- 
structed to see that the maintenance 
people did a better job of cleaning. 

There can be no doubt that there 
has been a vast improvement in our 
working conditions but satisfactory 
working conditions will not prevail 
until the building is completely reno- 
vated and modernized. This is par- 
ticularly true in connection with 
lighting, heating, ventilation and 
cleanliness. For example, while a 
better job is now being done in 
connection with cleaning the floors, 
so much dirt through the years has 
been ground into the concrete that 
a satisfactory job cannot be done 
until we have a new and modern 
floor covering. Likewise, while Mr. 
Doty and our maintenance associ- 
ates have done the best they can in 
connection with heating and ventila- 
tion, a satisfactory job cannot be 
done in this connection until we have 
air-conditioning throughout the 
building. 










































POWELL B. McHANEY 


At the completion of our modern- 
ization program the company will 
occupy nine floors instead of the 
six which it has heretofore occupied. 
Each floor will be air-conditioned, 
the concrete floor will be covered 
with asphalt tile, fluorescent lights 
will be installed, the ceilings will be 
acoustically treated, washrooms will 
be modernized, and the elevators will 
be reconditioned. This program 
should be completed by June 1953 
but many floors should be completed 
during the current year. When the 
program is completed, most of the 



















here it Is 
at last... 


The most direct and inexpensive 
way to build company good will 
and reduce office overhead 


LETTER CLINIC 


The first practical and authentic course 
on letter writing. Based on 10 years ex- 
perience with major life companies. 















HOME — AGENCY OFFICE PERSONNEL — AGENTS 
can learn to write clearer, shorter, friendlier letters that 
will conserve present business and sell more insurance. 
Filled with tested, concrete examples, this training ma- 
terial, issued monthly, will bring immediate improvement 
in your correspondence . . . saving 25¢ to 50c a letter. 








Tell us how many correspondents you have, and mee 
we'll gladly send you prices and complete details. o 


R. H. MORRIS ASSOCIATES, DEPT. B 
NEWTOWN, CONNECTICUT 







complaints about our physical sur- 
roundings will have been eliminated 
and I am sure that all of us will he 
proud of our building and the place 
in which we work. 


Salaries 


There was some complaint relative 
to salaries, both as to amount and as 
to inequity existing between salaries 
paid various individuals in the vari- 
ous departments. Investigation re 
vealed that, in the main, the hourly 
wages then being paid by the com 
pany were fair and comparable to 
those paid by other large corpora 
tions in St. Louis. This fact was 
not realized by most of our associ 
ates since their pay was not as much 
as employees from other large cor 
porations were receiving due to the 
difference in hours worked. Few 
of us stopped to think of the fact 
that the difference in take-home 
pay was caused by our company 
being on a thirty-five-hour week 
when the vast majority of other com- 
panies in St. Louis with which our 
salaries were being compared were 
on a forty-hour week. 

In order to remedy the condition 
complained of in connection with 
salaries, the company took the fol- 
lowing steps during the year: 


1. Messrs. Baseler and Rollett were 
sent to eight other life insurance 
companies of comparable size. These 
companies were located in Kansas 
City, Des Moines, Chicago, 
Wayne and Cincinnati. Messrs. 
Rollett and Baseler inquired into 
the salary rates being paid in these 
companies and compared the rates 
of pay in our company for similar 
work and position. 

Messrs. Baseler and Rollette then 
visited eight representative compa- 
nies here in St. two large 
public utility companies, two large 
casualty insurance companies, two 
large banks, one large industrial 
concern and one financial institution. 
They compared the rates of pay 
being “paid in these concerns with 
those being paid by our company. 
A similar comparison was made 


Fort 


Louis 


with 31 St. Louis concerns as re- 
ported by those concerns to the 
Federal Reserve Bank, which bank 
makes an annual survey in con- 
nection with the subject of salary 
ranges and payments. 
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After this thorough study of sal- 
aries, salary rates and wage ranges, 
Mr. Baseler and Mr. Rollett re- 
ported to me that outside of a few 
adjustments which should be made 
(and they were made), the hourly 
wages being paid were fair and very 
comparable to hourly wages being 
paid by other companies here in St. 
Louis and by the other life insurance 
companies investigated. As a matter 
of fact, their investigation revealed 
that the hourly wages being paid 
by our company were above the av- 
erage being paid by the companies 
investigated. This did not mean that 
we were paying the top or highest 
wage but it did mean that we were 
paying salaries above those paid 
by most companies and approximat- 
ing those paid by those companies 
paying the highest wages. The find- 
ings of these gentlemen confirmed 
the belief that the fault was not in 
the hourly wage rate but in the 
hours being worked. 

2. To remedy the situation the com- 

pany decided to increase the work- 

week from thirty-five to thirty- 

eight hours and forty-five minutes, 

but to pay upon a forty-hour work- 

week schedule for employees on an 
Before doing this, 
however, in order that what the 
company did would be compatible 
with the desires of the great majority 
of our associates, the question was 
submitted to them and an election 
was held for that purpose. At the 
election 88.4% of those whose sal- 
aries were affected decided that 
they preferred the thirty-eight hour 
and forty-five minute work-week 
(pay on a forty-hour basis) over 
the thirty-five hour work-week. Ac- 
cordingly on June 1, 1951, the work- 
week was changed, thereby causing 
each employee on an overtime basis 
to receive an automatic increase 
of approximately 14%. 

3. In order that our salaries will 
remain comparable with those paid 
by other companies for similar work 
and similar ability, the company 
will cause each year a similar study 
to be made as was made by Mr. 
Baseler and Mr. Rollett in the vear 

1951. Preparations are now being 
made for our representatives to go 
to the insurance companies above 
referred to except that this year we 
will interview fourteen companies 


(Continued on page 60) 
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- You can copy documents 


of every type with your 
photocopy machine 


it doesn’t matter if the 
original document is 

nontranslucent... if 

it includes typed, 

drawn, written, or 

printed detail on 
both sides of the 
sheet. 

Your photocopy ma- 
chine is designed for all- 
purpose service in your office . . . will give you photographically 
accurate and complete copies of any record—quickly, conveniently. 
And in 9 cases out of 10 at a mere fraction of the cost of transcribing a 
record manually . . . and proofreading it. Check 
your paper-work routines and you'll see. 


For the best photocopies, use 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This new paper is made by Kodak for 
use in all types of contact photocopiers. / 
It reproduces all documents in dense j 
photographic blacks, clean whites... [>~ 
with new sparkle and legibility. And 
it’s easier, more economical to 

se—no more split-second timing 
or trial-and-error testing. Order it 
... and see for yourself. 


[Xedagraph Contac? Paper 


“‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 



















EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Mail coupon for 


free booklet 
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Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”... your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 
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HE very considerable expan- 

sion of individual accident 

and health insurance in the 
past few years makes the problem 
of determination of claim reserves 
of even greater importance than 
heretofore. Both the companies 
with long-established accident and 
health departments and those who 
have just recently entered this field 
may find it of interest to review 
their present, or proposed, methods 
of calculation with a view to simpli- 
fying the calculations as well as 
improving their accuracy. In past 
years it may have been practicable 
to obtain estimates of future liabili- 
ties by reviewing the individual 
claims but the continuously increas- 
ing volume and variation in coverage 
would make it seem desirable to 
develop less time-consuming pro- 
cedures. The purpose of this discus- 
sion is to outline some reasonably 
accurate methods involving “aver- 
age” factors for use in calculating 
the claim liabilities required in the 
annual statement. 


Subdivision of Liabilities 


The reserve factor studies should 
be subdivided to correspond with 
items required for Exhibit 9 on page 
11 of the annual statement for life 
companies. Part I of this exhibit 
is intended to include the present 
value of claim payments for dis- 
abilities continuing after December 
31st. Part II includes all liability 
for claim payments in respect to 
periods of disability occurring prior 
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E. H. MINOR 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


to December 31st and principal sum 
interest-bearing reserves, 
therefore, should not be included in 
Part Il. This required subdivision 
of liabilities into “due and accrued” 
amounts and present value of future 
disability payments should be given 
special attention in the course of 
developing each reserve factor to be 
used. The average amount of due 
and accrued benefits as of December 
31st, on each type of claim should be 
carefully studied each year until a 
fairly stable average is indicated. 
Thereafter, it need be reviewed only 
about once every three years. 


losses ; 


The second subdivision of impor- 


tance is that of “‘resisted’’ claims. 


Segregation of such claims is desir- 
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LADILITTE 


able both in determining claim liabil- 
ity and claim adjustment expense 
liability. After a company has been 
in this business a few years, there is 
likely to be an accumulation of 
“resisted” or “litigated” cases which 
will differ from normal claims in 
several respects : 

(1) Duration of past disability—A 
much longer average period of 
disability probably will be in- 
dicated than that involved on 
other “pending” cases. 
Likelihood of payment—Liabil- 
ity may vary from zero, for 
claims which are almost “aban- 
doned” to a considerable amount 
where judgment has already 
been made but an appeal is 
pending. 

Accrued liability — Where 
claimants had been receiving 
payments, it is necessary to 
decide whether to consider the 
total elapsed duration or the 
actual duration paid for prior 
to the date when disability was 
denied, in evaluating future 
liability. 

In preparing reserves for the more 
numerous non-litigated claims, it is 
desirable to use factors which apply 
as closely as possible to each type of 
claim involved. Separation by policy 
form for each classification—‘‘pend- 
ing,” “unreported” and “open’’- 
should be made as far as is practi- 
cable. The necessity for showing 
claims incurred in the policy experi- 
ence exhibit makes it desirable to 
determine separate factors wherever 
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-e- get action with Audograph speed 


When you make the Gray AUDOGRAPH 
your working partner, your office 
routine speeds up in a way you'll like. 

You soundwrite the flow of your 
business—memos, reports, conferences, 
letters, phone calls. Your secretary is 
no longer tied to your desk for tedious 
dictation. She acts as your executive 


assistant, transcribes at her best time. 


AUSOORAPH 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. 
(Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. 
Audograph is made by The Gray Manufacturing Compan) 
—established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Time studies show conversion to 
AUDOGRAPH increases office output as 
much as 30% — creates an extra two 
hours a day per person! 

It’s because AUDOGRAPH is engi- 
neered with a host of practical fea- 
tures ordinary dictation systems just 
don’t have. To name some: Fewer rec- 
ord changes—the plastic disc records 


“Manpower 


NAME 


Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 
T 
Send me Booklet V-5 
starts with YOU!" 


for a full hour. Simple one-lever con- 
trol to operate. Illuminated index 
flashes “correction” and “end of mes- 
sage” to secretary. And, of course, the 
no-scratch play-back dial. 

That’s just the beginning of Aupo- 
GRAPH’s profit story. Find out more. 
Mail the coupon. Now! 
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Claim Liabilities—from page 42 


there is a really significant difference 
in coverage under the various policy 
forms. Some of the items to be con- 
sidered are as follows: 


Average Factors 


Pending claim liabilities—Where 
company experience for a period of 
five years is available, it is fairly 
easy to maintain a “follow-up” of 
the claims under each policy form 
and obtain average factors for use 
at each year-end. Newly organized 
departments may find it expedient 
to determine an average amount of 
payment for claims reported in the 
last quarter of the year and adjust 
for the probability of rejection. (The 
use of spring and summer claim 
payments will usually be found un- 
suitable for year-end claims). Since 
there cannot be any really long 
durations involved in such new de- 
partments, factors so determined 
should be satisfactory on a temporary 
basis. The use of individual claim 
liability estimates by claim adjusters 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Insurance Accounting and Sta- 
tistical Association will hold its thir- 
tieth annual conference in Cincinnati 
on May 19, 20 and 21. Informal work- 
shops have been arranged with sched- 
uled discussion topics ranging from 
tabulating department housekeeping 
to reports on key punch efficiency 
through card design and policy loan 
accounting. The workshops will be 
divided into a life section and a fire 
and casualty section and, to guaran- 
tee rounded discussion, have been 
restricted to twenty-five participants. 


should be avoided unless the num- 
ber of claims involved is extremely 
small. Needless to say, every effort 
should be made to reduce the 
number of claims still pending near 
the end of the year. 

If there is insufficient experience 
on some policy forms, as, for ex- 
ample, those with special hospital 
and surgical expense benefits or long 
waiting-periods, the average factor 
derived from the claims of the more 
numerous policies can be adjusted 
on the basis of the difference in 
claim cost anticipated in the pre- 
mium calculations. 








More and more firms are discovering 
that letterheads and forms on the new 
WESTON BOND look better and serve 
better. And they're pleased to learn 
that WESTON BOND is low in cost. 
This better rag content letterhead 





... and they use WESTON BOND 
for all their letterheads and forms 


WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 
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paper is made by Byron Weston 
Company, Dalton, Massachusetts — 
leading makers of high grade rag con- 
tent papers. Ask your printer to use 
WESTON BOND or write for sample 
book ... Address Department BE 
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Pending principal sum claims ma\ 
be evaluated from the company’s 
own experience with the double 
indemnity provision of life insurance 
contracts until enough experience 
is available under A & H policies. 
However, care should be taken to 
allow for the absence of long-stand- 
ing claims involving little or no 
chance of payment. The percentage 
of the end-year total amount claimed 
that eventually will be approved may 
vary from 90% in the early years 
to as low as 50% after the company 
has policies in force for ten or more 
years. 


Usually Fairly Stable 


Incurred but unreported claims- 
The liability for these claims may be 
estimated from factors based on 
experience or from an actual survey 
of the claims submitted in the first 
two weeks after the close of the year. 
Where punched-card methods are 
used, it may be found unsatisfactory 
to add to the end-year work of the 
tabulating section by requiring rush 
work to be done on the claims of the 
new year. 


claims will 
usually be a fairly stable percentage 
of the payments made in the last 
month or two of the year, but it may 
be found advisable to prepare factors 
which will be more closely applicable 
to the actual conditions at the par- 
ticular year-end valuation. In the 
case of sickness claims, for example, 
it is not unusual to find a mild 
epidemic of “flu” claims occurring in 
late December. If just an average 
claim payment is taken from the 
November and December records, 
there will be included payments on 
account of late summer or fall sick- 
nesses which may be quite different 
from the respiratory infections in- 
curred during December. It is, 
therefore, suggested that a percent- 
age of the number of claims reported 
during November and December be 
used together with an average 
amount obtained from claims paid 
during January February. 
These factors will, of course, vary 
according to the geographical distri- 
bution of the company’s business and 
the corresponding seasonal variation 
in the type of claim submitted. 


The “unreported” 


and 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Which pile of work was written 


on R OYA ® Electric? 


The bigger pile, of course! 

For Royal Electric speeds up any kind of office work 
immeasurably. 

You can increase letter writing... turn out more in- 
voices... increase stencil production . . . free typing personnel 
for other work. 

Learn about these and other cost-cutting possibilities now! 
Find out how Royal Electric can bring office costs down. 

Royal Electric is the long-preferred Royal Standard with 
power added. Like the Royal Standard, it is made by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. Royal makes 
the finest, most rugged, most dependable writing machines 
ever built. They stay on the job longer . . . less time out for 
repairs. 

Hint to management: Want to raise morale among your 
typing people? Get Royal Electrics. They virtually banish 
operator fatigue! 
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ELECTRIC 


Made by the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 







































Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 219 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





I would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of Progress,” 
describing the Royal Electric. 
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NAMES IN INDUSTRY.. 
CHOOSE 
DESK TOP EQUIPMENT! 


BERT M. MORRIS CO. is foremost in the 
field of matched Desk Top Equipment. 


<a 


FOUNTAIN PENS — an effi- 
cient and economical pen 
set with ‘‘thread-in"’ 
section. A real time a 
money saver in any office. 


The complete setting shown— 
pen set, memo pad, letter 
tray, ash tray, and phone 
rest, retail for less than you 
would expect to pay for one 
fountain pen set. 









MORRISET—the constant flowing, ull- 
round writing implement that holds a 
full 2% ounces of ink for months of 
writing without refill. Your choice of five 
quickly replaceable “thread-in” points— 
extra fine, fine, medium, broad, stub. 





BOOK ENDS — at last — 
inexpensive book ends to 
match modern office fur- 
niture. 















MEMO PADS—available in 
two types. With jewelers 
bronze bar that drops as 
paper is used, or standard 
box style 


ror Writability 
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STuB 
BROAD 
LETTER TRAY—strong two 
hee point suspension allows 
access from entire front 
MEDIUM and both sides. Tiers 
THERE 1S NO SUBSTI- quickly added, legal or 
7 TUTE FOR QUALITY. All letter size 
Morris writing sets are 
FINE equipped with iridum 
tipped points and each 
point is tested and ap- 
7 proved at factory for 
EXTRA FINE writeability 





Desk Top Package Deals 
#100 and #200 
Inquire about the surprisingly low cost 
of matching your desk with these items. 


ASH TRAY—A real He-Man 
ash tray. Glass lined. per- 
fect for any desk or con- 
ference table. 


Dept. BL-5 


8651 West Third Street — Los Angeles 48, California 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgsen, Ltd.,Montreal, Que. 










CHECK FORGERIES 


HE Bureau of Internal Revenue files record the 

estimated life span of checkwriters as eight years. 
Safeguard Corporation, manufacturer of checkwriters 
points out that these findings should greatly aid in reduc- 
ing check forgeries if present holders of old checkwriters 
take necessary steps to recondition or replace defective 
machines. The company’s experience proves that the 
greatest number of forged checks sent to them for 
inspection are those where the amount line and registra- 
tion plate showed defects in printing and paper pene- 
tration. Forgers find it easier to do their nefarious 
work on checks on which amounts and names do not 
appear clearly and neatly. 

In order to detect any defects which may occur 
Safeguard has, in addition to regular service calls, 
established a periodical test slip plan allowing for expert 
inspection of test slips submitted to the factory. It is 
claimed that if more people would make it a standard 
practice to replace their checkwriter when fully depreci- 
ated according to the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s 
estimated life span for checkwriters of eight years, 
incidents of check forgeries would be greatly reduced. 
Bank tellers could spot forgeries more readily among a 
general run of checks showing high standard of pro- 
tective imprinting. 

Maintaining a check protection 
condition is not only a precaution 


system in perfect 
against your own 
losses, but actually is a public service inasmuch as you 
are discouraging the art of check forgery by making it 
practically impossible for forgers to raise or alter checks. 


FILING SCHOOL 


EF: MLLOWING the necessity of an unanticipated 
extra session of its One Day Filing School recently, 
The Globe-Wernicke Company has announced plans to 
increase the school’s schedule to be conducted by its 
New York Branch in 1952. The decision to increase 
the availability of this practical course, instituted in 
1948, came after the last School in New York, at which 
400 were accommodated. The total was brought to 800 
with the unexpected re-run, while 700 were turned away 
during the two days. 

Leta J. Stroben, directress of the school, points out 
that while the number of clerical employees in American 
business and industry has jumped from a humble 2,000 
in 1870 to a dramatic 7,600,000 last year, “the art of 
putting papers away and finding them again is still the 
office step-child.” When, as Miss Stroben further 
emphasizes, 2,800,000 of these clerical workers are ex- 
clusively engaged in filing and record keeping work, 
and the Federal Governmeyt alone spent an estimated 
$3,000,000,000 in 1951 in this same category, Globe- 
Wernicke’s plan to bring factual “how to do it” training 
to larger and larger audiences of office personnel is 
easily appreciated. 

Since its first conclave in 1948, the School has issued 
2200 certificates of completion to employees in steel 
companies, the food industry, insurance, banking, trade 
unions, the automotive industry, publishing, advertising, 
real estate and in fact almost every facet of American 
business. 
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GUY FERGASON 


WORK SCHEDULING AND PRODUCTION 


RANK NORTOIDAR re- 

hearsed his story as he waited 

for the gang. Should he de- 
velop his punch line from a question 
build-up or should he rely on a 
narrative presentation. Probably 
the question would be better. He 
determined to wait until they were 
all present before pulling his story. 
One by one they came in. It was 
one of the first really warm and 
beautiful spring days—the slower 
relaxed pace was evident. Apple 
blossoms, sunshine, gardens and seed 
catalogs were more important right 
now than the problems of manage- 
ment. The talk was general and 
not very spirited. 


We Agree Too Often 


“You know we are becoming in- 
bred in our own wisdom,” Manny 
Telefunken made this startling ob- 
servation. “We are complacent in 
our great knowledge of affairs. We 
agree too often to suit me.” 

“On the contrary, we rarely 
agree,” said Bill Anode, and 
hastened to add, “But in a friendly 
sort of way.” 

“Maybe that’s what Manny is re- 
ferring to—our friendly disagree- 
ment. Suppose we were to become 
brutally frank with each other and 
state our minds without reservation 
concerning what we thought about 
management, employees, business 
and all the problems involved by our 
personal application of everyday ac- 
tivities. Would that help matters 
any 2” asked Brad Rotalusin. 
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“I pass,” said Lloyd Hystersis. 
Lloyd didn’t like arguments. Even 
discussions sometimes worried him. 
He wished he had the nerve to speak 
out. Even among friends he was 
reserved and quiet. Running 
through his mind were the thoughts 
that everyone was misinterpreting 
Manny's statement. All Manny was 
suggesting by indirection was that 
maybe three or four more fellows 
should be invited in order to bring 
in new ideas by which we all could 
benefit. ““We all know what each 
thinks before he thinks it.”” muttered 
Lloyd. 

“Wait a minute,” said Manny. 
“What did you say Lloyd?” 

“Say? I didn’t say atiything.” 

“Yes you did. You mumbled 
something about the fact that we 
know all too well what the other 
fellow will say because we have been 





saying it for many months—yes, 
years. That's my point. We need 
some new faces—new ideas—some- 
one to stimulate us. We are chew- 
ing the same old fat like a cow and 
her cud.” 

“Did I say all that ?” asked Lloyd. 

“All right, you master minds, 
here is a question in industrial man- 
agement. Which is easier and less 
expensive to operate—a one-story 
office or a two-story office?” asked 
Frank. 

“Obviously a one-story plant is,” 
replied Brad. “Less movement, eas- 
ier scheduling of work, and better 
control.” 


Overhead 


“You are right about the one-story 
office, but the reason is entirely dif- 
ferent. The reason for the reduced 
cost is no clerical overhead.” 

‘No clerical overhead ? 
you figure that?” 

“If there isn’t a second story, how 
can there be any clerical overhead. 
That is a joke.” 

“You remind me of the boss who 
said to his new secretary after about 
two weeks of work, ‘Tell me again 
how good you are, just like you did 
when I hired you, I’m getting dis- 
couraged.’ ” 

Manny chimed in with his ques- 
tion. “Do you think that you'll 
ever amount to anything, Frank?” 

“No, probably not, neither will 
I have ulcers from frustration, am- 
bition and unrequited love.” 


How do 


(Continued on the next page) 


Around the Office—Continued 


“Are we ready for the question?” 
asked Manny. “Frank’s little story 
sows the ground for our discussion 
today. It deals with economy of 
operation. We all face increasing 
costs through increased labor 
charges. If production and labor 
costs were in constant relation, all 
increases in labor costs would be 
compensated for by increased pro- 
ductivity and we would have a con- 
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dition of status quo. We know pro- 
ductivity does not increase propor- 
tionately with cost; hence we have 
a real problem because we can’t pass 
our increased costs along to the pub- 
lic as many companies do. We have 
rate bureaus, competition and con- 
siderable regulation that slow down 
the process. Our hope lies in more 
economical operations. Do you 
think that we could develop a neat 
little package of suggestions for cost 
control ? 

“Yes, I am sure that we can,” re- 
plied Bill. “I would prefer to ap- 
proach cost control from another 
angle. What, for example, con- 
tributes to cost of office operations 
besides salary rates? What adds to 
the cost or more properly makes the 
unit cost of production dispropor- 
tionate to payroll cost?” 

“Improper application of time.” 

“Improper scheduling of work.” 

“Interruptions and delays.” 

“Inadequate equipment.” 

“Poor supervision.” 

“Use of manual methods instead 
of the fullest use of mechanical aids 
to production.” 

“Poor working conditions.” 

“Failure to analyze the flow of 
work and the methods used in ac- 
complishing the tasks.” 

“Good! Now you fellows are 
really thinking, but you haven’t gone 
far enough,” remarked Bill. “Let's 
take the one item which Brad men- 
tioned, namely = scheduling of 
work—.” 


Volume is Erratic 


“Brad did not mention that. I 
did,” injected Frank with feigned 
indignation. “Did I ever show you 
guys my new trick of ‘pulling a 
table cloth off a table without dis- 
turbing even one dish?” With 
that Frank stood up and _ firmly 
grasped one corner of the table 
cloth and carefully balanced himself 
as if he were going to pull it off. 
The others jumped away from the 
table with unbelievable speed and 
agility. 

“Thanks fellows,” said Frank. “T 
just wanted to see if you were too 
old to move under proper stimula- 
tion. Now you can go back to your 
little cost vs. production problem.” 

Bill sat down again and continued 
as if there had been no interruption 





—the others followed his example 
by ignoring Frank’s prank—“which 
is very important in cost control. 
Volume cannot always be regu- 
lated. Volume usually is erratic. 
The demand for man-hours varies 
proportionately to volume. By con- 
trolling the flow, the demand for 
man-hours is made more regular. 
Management so often forgets that 
little item. Suppose, for example, 
that on Monday the demand for 
clerical man-hours is 120 hours. 
Further, let us suppose that this 
120 hours represents the actual man- 
hour requirement. At 8 hours per 
day, this represents 15 employees. 
At 7% hours per day, it represents 
16 employees. At 7 hours per day, 
it represents 17 employees. On 
Tuesday you need 100 man-hours ; 
on Wednesday 80 man-hours; on 
Thursday 110 man-hours; on Fri- 
day 130 man-hours. You know as 
well as I do that in the absence of 
any scheduling of work you will 
staff your office with sufficient em- 
ployees to turn out the top demand 
of 130 man-hours of work. 

“Scheduling in this example 
would mean letting the work flow at 
a rate which would equalize the man- 
hour requirements over a period of 
time, preferably a week. The aver- 
age man-hour demand is 108 per 
day in this example. Assuming 8 
hours per day, that represents 14 
employees to the closest full time 
employee. Taken on a day-to-day 
basis you would have 16 employees 
required to turn out 130 hours of 
work, Idle time on the other days 
when production falls below 130 
man-hour level is absorbed by slow- 
down in effort, make-work activities 
and the like.” 

“IT see what you mean,” added 
Brad. “If we had only 108 hours of 
labor available, we would hold some 
work over to the next or subsequent 
days when the regular demands are 
less than our man-hour provisions. 
In this way we would actually save 
man-hours and consequently reduce 
our payroll cost.” 

Bill came in quickly before anyone 
could take the floor, “You've got to 
control the flow, however. It’s a 


dangerous philosophy to say that 
work should be delayed until a later 
date to be done when it is more 
convenient. This may give rise to 
procrastination and that really fouls 
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up the works. What we have actu- 
ally said here is that if work is done 
when it occurs without regard to 
man-hour provisions, that work will 
compete with other work that must 
be done that day; hence, increased 
man-hour demand. If, however, a 
system of priorities is established 
whereby the work is done when tt 
is required, less man-hours may be 
needed. This assumes a variation 
in each day’s productive demand. 
All scheduling does is to smooth out 
the peaks and valleys and produce 
a more even flow of work by pre- 
determination rather than by trial 
and error.” 

“You keep speaking of man-hour 
demand,” remarked Lloyd. “Why 
don’t you speak of employees as 
people, not man-hours? It seems 
so belittling to me.” 


The Man-hour Concept 


“When you are considering per- 
sonnel and human relations, you 
always speak of employees as peo- 
ple. It helps set your mind in bal- 
ance with the thought that work 
is done by people, not machines, and 
many things influence the attitude 
and productivity of those people. 
When you are thinking about effi- 
ciency, work flow and methods im- 
provement, it helps, or at least | 
think it helps, to consider an in- 
cumbent as representing so many 
potential man-hours of work.” 
Manny paused for effect. He then 
continued. “It is those man-hours 
of potential productivity that we 
pay for that concern me and 
they should concern you also. How 
we as managers use the potential 
man-hours of productivity is the 
real problem. Suppose we improved 
our methods to the point that an 
employee could accomplish the same 
tasks in four hours that heretofore 
took eight hours. With the same 
volume of work, properly scheduled, 
we could perform our tasks with 
half the number. of employees, or 
we could do twice as much with 
the same number. I have exag- 
gerated the case, but a twenty to 
thirty-five percent increase in pro- 
ductivity is possible.” 
Bill cut in again. “What you are 
saying is that offices are overstaffed.” 
“That’s right,” replied Manny. 
“They are overstaffed in terms of 
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IT SUPPORTS YOUR WRITTEN SALES ARGUMENTS 
What you say in a sales 
letter should be visibly sup- 
ported by the quality and 
responsibility expressed by 
your letterhead. 








IT BACKS UP YOUR SALESMEN Successful sell- 
ing often depends upon de- 
tails of personal impression, 
including the impression 
made by your letterhead in 
sales correspondence. 

















IT REPRESENTS YOUR COMPANY Your letter- 
head identifies your com- 
pany, not only by name and 
address, but also by visible 
quality, taste, and style. 
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Around the Office—from page 49 


the way work could be accomplished 
by proper improvement in methods 
and scheduling. In terms of present 
methods, they are probably under- 
staffed because it is my opinion that 
most employees are working at about 
sixty percent of their capacity. This 
is due to several things—antiquated 
methods, duplicated and _ triplicated 
effort in handling papers more than 
necessary, poor supervision that re- 
sults in thirty minute coffee periods 
instead of ten and fifteen minute 
break periods, improper financial 
rewards that fail to recognize merit ; 
and finally due to the fact that we 
don’t properly match the employee 
and the job.” 

“How are you going to match 
people and jobs when you don't even 
have a_ selection of applicants?” 
asked Frank. 


Only One Choice 


You go on the assumption that 
if you have only one choice there 
is no need to apply proper selection 
diagnosis to the applicant,” replied 
Manny. “We explore one applicant 


“ 


as carefully as we diagnose more 
than one when we have a choice. 
We want to know as much as pos- 
sible about every applicant so that 
we know his weaknesses as well as 
his strong points. When we place 
an intelligent, mentally alert, am- 
bitious employee on a job that is 
routinized and requires a relatively 
low level of intelligence for perform- 
ance, we are creating trouble un- 
less the employee knows that he (or 
she) will be on that job for only a 
short period. We don’t hire people, 
we fill jobs and we try to develop 
potential managers by internal de- 
velopment and promotion.” 

“You think, then, that the question 
of office productivity combines work 
simplification which reduces all un- 
necessary activities’ so that only 
essential tasks are performed, with 
proper selection of applicants that 
measures their aptitude for the work 
and for promotion. To this combina- 
tion you add good supervision that 
really inspires and leads. Then you 
keep this brew hot by applying the 
flame of proper financial reward. 
Manny, I'll buy that package know- 
ing that I'll get a bargain if after the 
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purchase I put it to use.” Brad 
spoke with the conviction of a man 
who knew his management princi- 
ples. 


“I think anyone would buy the 
package that Manny, Brad and Bill 
just developed,” observed Frank. 
“T know a lot of guys who have gone 
to the same fire sale. When they 
got home they found the merchan- 
dise was not up to the advertising 
claims. It didn’t do what 
claimed.” 


yas 


No Bargains in Management 


“Frank, your comments and your 
example have obvious flaws,” re- 
plied Manny. “You, like many men 
and women of 


management, are 
looking for bargains. Something 


you pick up at a fire sale. There are 
no bargains in that sense in man- 
agement. Everything you do must 
be done because you believe it will 
work. There is no short cut to good 
management. It requires work and 
lots of it. It requires sincerity of 
purpose. It requires time. Your 
employees must have confidence in 
your plans. This also takes time.” 

“Manny,” said Lloyd, “I wish 
[ worked for you. You're my kind 
of people. You say what I think, 
but can’t express.” 

“Son,” replied Manny, “I found 
out a long time ago that management 
like etiquette is just the application 
of common sense. Do what appears 
logical and considerate and unless 
you are a moron without discerning 
ability, you can’t go too far wrong. 
Don’t fall in a snow bank; I’m going 
to work.” : 


FREE ADVERTISING 


ERE’S a story an agent passes 
along. It seems that his stenog- 
rapher persisted in falling asleep at 
her desk. He didn’t want to fire her, 
stenographers being scarce in that 
part of the country, so he consulted 
his special agent for advice. 
“T’ll tell you,” said the S.A., “print 
a placard to hang around her neck 
when she snoozes at her desk. Say 
on it, ‘When you have adequate 
insurance, you will sleep this way, 
too.” ” 
The Employers’ Pioneer 
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P93—Personnel Administration 


This comprehensive manual deals with 
the records and procedures which make for 
efficiency and smooth operation in a per- 
sonnel department. Practically all phases 
of the duties of such a department are cov- 


ered including a typical set-up for a 
medium-sized firm, application procedure 
and forms, physical examination records, 


merit rating, payroll and termination rec- 
ords and the protection of personnel rec- 
ords. A large size flow chart traces the 
effective flow of papers necessary to the 
functioning of a personnel executive and 
his staff. The manual is generously illus- 
trated with samples of the various forms 
and records recommended for use. 


P94—Manual of Postal Information 


This pocket-size manual makes a handy 
reference for your normal mailings and 
will prove particularly helpful in planning 
a direct-mail campaign. A wide range of 
information is included coverina the four 
classes of surface mail as well as air mail. 
The charges for various parcel post zones 
are given plus a chart to aid in the de- 
termination of the proper zone. An easy 
method of pre-determination of postage 
charges will prove especially valuable in 
the preparation of direct-mail advertising. 
In the back of the manual is a list of the 
first class post offices in the various states. 


P95—Music While You Work 


There is a normal curve of human energy 
which reaches a low ebb at 10:30 A.M. and 
3:30 P.M. This booklet charts this standard 
energy curve and shows how a properly 
scheduled program of music can act to 
flatten the curve offsetting the low periods. 
Four charts graphically portray the story 
and show how the periods of low efficiency 
in an office can be minimized. 
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A. & H. Conference—from page 28 


thusiastic in pushing the sale of 
A & H. Many companies have en- 
tered the business reluctantly and 
have neglected, if not intentionally 
retarded, the sale of accident and 
health insurance.” 


In describing some of the prej- 
udices responsible for some com- 
panies’ failure to merchandise ac- 
cident and health insurance prop- 
erly, Mr. Wallace said, “There are 
many reasons for prejudice against 
accident and health insurance, fal- 
lacious as the reasoning behind them 


is. 
Fringe Benefit 


“While all admit that the average 
man faces a serious problem when 
his earned income is stopped by 
disability, many still think of this as 
a fringe benefit and relatively un- 
important. Many have been prej- 
udiced by the complaint that in 
health insurance particularly, most 
companies pay for only a limited 
period of one to five years. 

“Their feeling seems to be that if 
it doesn’t pay for a lifetime for such 
disability, it is no good. This prej- 
udice holds in spite of the fact that 
such companies rarely sell a life 
income to the wife and children in 
the event of the death of the bread- 


winner. lf such life insurance is 
placed on an income basis by either 
the insured or the beneficiary, it 
would, on the average, replace the 
insured’s income for only one year 
and often less. 

“Some companies are prejudiced 
because they think of accident and 
health insurance as a foreign line of 
insurance. They think of it as they 
would casualty or automobile insur- 
ance. This false concept, perhaps 
more than all other reasons com- 
bined, has made many life companies 
reluctant to enter the accident and 
health field. 


“It is true that there are some 
problems in securing from agents 
a proper balance of production be- 
tween life and accident and health 
insurance, but our business always 
has problems. These are certainly 
not insurmountable. 


“Top management must realize 
that accident and health insurance 
is a vital part of life insurance,” he 
reiterated. “‘Both life and accident 
and health insure the economic value 
of man’s time, his ability to earn. 
Both insure human life values. 

“It is unnecessary, unreasonable, 
and unnatural for the prospect to 
have to buy accident and health cov- 
erage from a different salesman than 
his life agent. Accident and health 
insurance should be considered a 
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part and parcel of life insurance— 
just one more tool in the life sales- 
man’s kit.” 


Agents’ Training 


For the panel discussion on agent 
training for accident and health sales, 
Moderator Harland L. Knight 
stressed three points : the importance 
of a definite training program; the 
need for determining whether such 
training should be the responsibility 
of the manager or the home office; 
and how to tie A & H training into 
life insurance training. 

Mr. Knight, agency vice president 
of Paul Revere Life, pointed out 
that companies represented on the 
panel all handled training differently 
but got the same job done. Mem- 
bers of the panel included: Wesley 
J. A. Jones, director of accident and 
sickness sales, Mutual Life of New 
York; Roswell C. Laub, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies, Mon- 
arch Life of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Jones, whose company has 
just entered the business, described 
Mutual Life’s pre-entry training of 
its field organization. He said one 
of their prime considerations was 
the fact that each Mutual Life man- 
ager is responsible in his own agency 
for the training plans of that agency 
based upon principles and guides 
laid out for him by the home office 
agency department. 


Managerial Level 


“Accordingly, we decided in the 
interest of time to concentrate pre- 
entry training on the managerial 
level,” he explained. “The most 
desirable method would have been 
to hold agency meetings of from 
three to five days’ duration in each 
of the company’s 99 agencies. This 
would have provided a complete and 
thorough knowledge of A & §S in- 
surance principles, contracts and 
sales methods plus skills in A & S 
selling. “The other extreme would 
have been the development of a 
voluminous textbook to cover these 
subjects and mailed to each field 
underwriter. The former would be 
prohibitive from the standpoint of 
time and staff requirements, al- 
though it might be the most effec- 
tive ; the latter could conceivably be 
totally ineffective. 
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“We decided to effect a com- 
promise of these two methods. We 
held four regional meetings of three 
days’ duration for managers and 
cashiers about three weeks prior to 
the company’s entry into the busi- 
ness. These were conducted by a 
skilled home office staff of A & S 
experts and instruction was pro- 
vided in lecture, group discussion 
and written form. 

“Then each manager conducted 
a one-day kick-off meeting in his 
agency to motivate agents and build 
enthusiasm for our new product. 
A unique sales kit containing all 
necessary sales aids, specimen pol- 
icies, rates and occupational classi- 
fications, prospect risks, sales talks, 
etc., were provided to the managers 
at the regional meetings and to the 
agents at the kick-off meetings.” 


Home Office Training 


Mr. Jones added that other train- 
ing plans include follow-up visits to 
agencies by the home office staff and 
the inclusion of A & S training in 
the curriculum of future agent train- 
ing schools. 

Monarch Life, on the other hand, 
believes its general agents should 
be relieved of much of the work of 
agent training, according to Mr. 
Laub. In its home office schools, 
his company offers courses in sales 
fundamentals, leaving up to the 
general agent only the job of co- 
ordinating the academic training 
with on-the-job field training. They 
have a specially designed building 
in Springfield used exclusively for 
training purposes. 

Four courses are given. The new 
man school is primarily accident and 
health training and is required for 
all new agents. After the agent has 
finished one year in the field and 
met certain production standards, 
he takes his first life insurance train- 
ing course. The other two courses 
are a business life insurance course 
for agents and a management course. 


Six Essential Steps 


“Training is only one phase of 
the problem of putting over new 
manpower or keeping old manpower 
happy and successful,’ Mr. Laub 
declared. “Training can become 
very costly unless it is integrated 
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into a well-defined policy of man- 
agement that is well understood and 
accepted by your general agents. 
Our program consists of six well- 
integrated steps: a standardized re- 
cruiting procedure with the finest 
recruiting materials we could de- 
velop; extremely careful selection 
of new manpower; the home office 
educational program for both new 
men and old; a company-supported 
finance plan for new men; a stand- 
ardized field training program which 


supplements but is coordinated with 
the home office training; and a new 
and modern compensation plan for 
both general agents and agents. 
“We have had to develop our own 
training courses because of our 
method of operation. It is quite 
distinctive in that we spearhead 
with noncancellable health and ac- 
cident insurance, using for writing 
the A & H business a combination 
application which is designed to give 
(Continued on the next page) 
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A. & H. Conference—Continued 


our field underwriter even more in- 
formation than the life agent will 
normally get from a factfinding in- 
terview. From this, we develop our 
life insurance business.” 

Mr. Laub concluded, ‘In the past 
eight years, we have made consid- 
erable progress with this program. 
We have increased the production 
of accident and health business by 
over 300 per cent and the produc- 
tion of life insurance by just about 
1100 per cent during that period.” 


“Something new has been added 
to the responsibilities of the agency 
officer whose company is engaged 
in selling accident and sickness and 
life insurance. It is the factor of 
balanced production,” Edward R. 
Hodgkins, vice president and man- 
ager of agencies, Paul Revere Life, 
said. 

“There are at least two aspects 
of balanced production and with 
the passage of time and the develop- 
ment of new coverages, their number 
may well be increased,” he contin- 
ued. “At the moment, however, the 
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A complete program in a single package. 
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plied by General American to back up the 
efforts of men in the field. 
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two which are apparent consist ol 
the balance between life and dis 
ability production; and in the spe 
cialized disability field itself, a proper 
balance between loss of time cov 
erage on one hand; hospitalization, 
surgical or medical 
the other. 


coverages on 


Emphasis Varies 


“At the outset, we must recognize 
that balanced production is merely a 
relative term. We can safely assume, 
I think, that all companies are in 
terested in the maximum amount of 
new business which can be obtaine:| 
within the individual company ex 
pense limitations and in line with 
company objectives. One company 
might emphasize life insurance pro 
duction with accident and sickness 
in a secondary role. In another, the 
situation might be exactly reversed. 
A third company might feel that in 
its disability effort it should con- 
centrate on the sale of time 
coverage, while a fourth might feel 
that its principal interest and ac- 
tivity should be directed along the 
lines of hospitalization, medical and 
surgical coverage. 


loss 


“Sales management now includes, 
among other things, the requirement 
of finding practical wavs to achieve 
a production balance to fit the plans 
and policies of top company man- 
agement.” 

Mr. Hodgkins said the problem 
could not be isolated, but must be 
integrated with the over-all job of 
sales management. He directed his 
forum members’ attention to these 
questions: Is there any method of 
training and supervisory control of 
general agents to achieve balanced 
production? How can we stimulate 
A & H production from life men 
and life production from A & H 
men? Can agency departments be 
organized for A & H and life pro- 
duction? How do we interest the 
old-time life agent in accident and 
health gelling ? 

The participants also considered 
what percentage of time should be 
spent in sales promotion between 
the two production objectives, and 
accident and health on a brokerage 
basis. 

aD; 


Woodman 


Faulkner, president of 
Central, described his 
(Continued on page 58) 
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A. & H. Conference—from page 56 


company’s method of balancing pro- 
duction between life and accident 
and health insurance. He explained, 
“Our educational program stresses 
the agent’s responsibility to furnish 
protection against all of the hazards. 
We implement this program pri- 
marily through full-time men. The 
company does not provide any finan- 
cial assistance unless the new full- 
time agent represents us for both 
life and accident and health. 

“We seek to forward our program 
of balanced production by equating 
the commissions between the lines. 
By this I mean that it is no more 
profitable for the agent to spend his 
time on one line than on the other. 
The same idea is furthered by 
equating the production credit points 
for bonuses, club participation and 
contests. Another method is the 
use of a quota system which sets 
the desired objectives in both fields. 


“Supervision, both in the home 
office and from the agency manager 
in the field, is directed toward gain- 
ing a balanced production and this 
theme is carried on further through 
our agency meeting programs, em- 
phasis in schools and sales help. In- 
creasingly also we are placing more 
and more emphasis on our ‘All-In- 
One’ package which includes in 
one sale both life and accident and 
sickness insurance.” 





MEMORIAL DAY 





One year after entering the ac- 
cident and health field, New York 
Life finds “it means direct and 
profitable commissions to agents, is 
invaluable as a contact line, and is 
a heaven-sent opportunity for serv- 
ice. It is a backfire against propa- 
ganda for socialized medicine and 
a stepping stone for new agents to 
successful permanency in the in- 
surance business.” 

In a highly informative report, 
James D. Dunning, assistant vice 
president of New York Life, pre- 
sented a number of suggestions to 
companies “poised to write acci- 
dent and sickness policies for the 
first time.” 

“May I humbly suggest that these 
companies accompany their entry 
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into this business with very little 
fanfare,” he said, “and do whatever 
they can to discourage any fixing 
of a definite starting date. We have 
found that it takes a long time to 
develop forms and get them ap- 
proved and hire personnel for a 
type of operation which is foreign 
to life insurance people. The bally- 
hoo and fanfare are a very vital 
and necessary part of launching an 
accident and sickness program, but 
wait until you are ready.” 


Volume Excellent 


New York Life is “quite happy 
with the volume of business and the 
progress made since we started to 
issue A & §S policies last June.” 
Kach month, more agents have pro 
duced business, Mr. Dunning said. 
In February, 27 per cent wrote at 
least one A & § application and it 
is hoped the percentage will rise to 
at least 33 per cent by the end of 
this year. An average of 2,000 
A & S applications a month is re- 
ceived, and the average annual pre- 
mium is $85. 

“When we entered the accident 
and sickness business,” Mr. Dun- 
ning continued, “we were under 
the impression that these commis- 
sions would help our marginal 
agents to increase their incomes. 
Nothing could be farther from re- 
ality. Apparently a marginal agent, 
whether he is selling life insurance, 
accident and sickness insurance or 
vegetables, is still a marginal agent. 
Our accident and sickness business 
has been coming from our best life 
agents and for these agents, acci- 
dent and sickness business has stim- 
ulated the sale of Ordinary insur- 
ance. A belief that this would be 
true was one of our prime reasons 
for entering this field and it has 
worked just that way.” 

He explained that accident and 
sickness text material has been in- 
cluded in all of New York Life’s 
agent training booklets. He em- 
phasi%ed that although training must 
be good, “it is not nearly as im- 
portant as the promotion of accident 
and sickness insurance. The job 
of the agency department is not so 
much teaching the agents how to 
sell A & S but getting them to sell 
it at all and to appreciate the fact 
that it is personal insurance and 
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should be sold along with life in- 
surance, to sell the agent the con- 
cept that he is not doing a com- 
plete job if he doesn’t offer accident 
and sickness insurance as well as 
life coverages. 


Manager Must Be Sold 


“The success of our program de- 
pends upon the manager. In offices 
where the manager is enthusiastic 
about accident and sickness insur- 
ance, we are doing a good volume 
of business. In offices where the 
manager’s enthusiasm is lukewarm 
or where his attitude is entirely neg- 
ative, we are not doing a good vol- 
ume of business. The manager must 
be sold on this new coverage. We 
have found that one of the best ways 
to whip up his enthusiasm is to pay 
him. As soon as the manager finds 
the sale of A & S is going to be 
profitable to him, we find the agents 
in his office soon begin to produce 
some business.” 

The speaker reviewed the types of 
coverage offered by his company and 
reiterated that New York Life will 
sell only cancellable policies. He 
also reported satisfactory experi- 
ence with their non-level commis- 
sion scale, in which they pay a high 
first-year commission, a_ smaller 
second-year commission and a ten 
per cent continuing renewal. 

“We are merchandising our new 
product entirely through our present 
field organization,” Mr. Dunning 
continued. “Our objective is to 
train our managers, who in turn 
are expected to train our agents. We 
did not expect to develop any spe- 
cialist in the sale of accident and 
sickness insurance and to date we 
are happy to say that we haven't 
developed any specialists. We do 
not have one single case of an agent 
who went overboard for accident and 
sickness insurance at the expense of 
his life business. 


Claim Philosophy 


“We have not found it at all 
necessary to put any brakes on the 
sale of accident and sickness insur- 
ance. Our club meeting qualifica- 
tions are entirely on the basis of 
first-year commissions and our ac- 
cident and sickness business eats at 
the same table with our life insur- 
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State Farm 
Life Insurance Company 


Insurance in force, 


December 31, 1951 
$469,000,000.00 


Offering insurance protection through 
its more than 4,000 agents to the 2,000,000 
policyholders of the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company and 
to the general public. 





State Farm 
Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home office—Bloomington, Illinois 
Branch offices—Berkeley, California « St. Paul, 
Minnesota ¢ Toronto, Ontario « Lincoln, 


Nebraska ¢ Marshall, Michigan « Dallas, Texas 
Field Claim Offices in more than 170principal cities. 


ance business. The commissions 
from accident and sickness insur- 
ance count 100 cents on the dollar 
toward club qualification.” 

Mr. Dunning concluded his ad- 
dress with a discussion of New York 
Life’s claim philosophy. “We have 
instituted a very liberal claim phi- 
losphy,” he said, “and by under- 
writing our applications carefully, 
we are quite sure that we are going 
to have the necessary underwriting 
profits to continue our liberal treat- 


ment of claims. We realize that the 
manner in which we pay claims is 
increasingly important today if we 
are to maintain and increase the 
good will that is necessary to the 
success of our companies. 

“We intend eventually to pay our 
claims through our many branch 
offices throughout the country. This 
should build good will with our 
policyowners as well as our agents 
by speeding up the payment of 
claims.” 
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H. O. Associates—from page 41 


instead of eight, three of the added 
companies being located on the West 
Coast and three in the Midwest. 
After the facts relative to insurance 
companies are procured, an investi- 
gation will again be made as to 
salaries being paid by 
here in St. Louis. 

It is my hope that some day sal- 
aries will be adjusted on April Ist 
of each year rather than January Ist 
and various other anniversary dates 
in order that the investigation above 
referred to can be made before the 
salary adjustment dates, thereby 
eliminating any guesswork that 
might be involved as to salaries 
being paid by other companies. Un- 
der the present Federal Wage Regu- 
lations, however, our system cannot 
be changed this year; therefore, we 
are adopting the procedure herein- 
before outlined. 

4. To insure our associates being 
treated fairly in connection with 
salary ranges in the various levels 
of work, the job classification manual 
of the company was completely re- 
vised, job descriptions were re- 


companies 


viewed and jo) classifications re- 
checked. The various job classifi- 
cations applicable to people who 
work on an overtime basis are in 
five levels of work. Each level of 
work has a minimum salary and a 
maximum salary, such minimum 
and maximum being based upon 
what our investigation shows is 
being paid for similar work in other 
companies here in St. Louis and 
elsewhere as explained under para- 
graphs 1 and 3. As in those para- 
graphs explained, salary ranges will 
be adjusted from time to time de- 
pendent upon salaries being paid in 
other companies for similar work 
and similar ability. 

5. Supplementing the entire pro- 
gram in connection with-our sal- 
aries, each supervisor is required 
to report on the ability and work 
habits of each person whom he su- 
pervises. In this way the Salary 
Committee may fix a fair salary 
based upon actual merit. 
doing similar work of the 
merit 


People 

same 
in all departments of the 
company will be paid the same sal- 
ary. In other words, after the train- 
ing period is over, if a person is 





cause. 


Out Ou A Limb? 


Not OCCIDENTAL LIFE men. They know 
exactly where and how far they’re go- 
ing . . . and they know they’ll have 
solid company support all the way. 


Partnership in prospecting is the reason. 
It sums up continuous company-wide 
policy study plus the individual ini- 
tiative of OCCIDENTAL LIFE men. 
As a result, we can always offer sound 
policies to sound prospects. 


One reason OCCIDENTAL LIFE men can 
expect more sales a month and perma- 
nent income is their Perfect Protec- 
tion policy which pays disability bene- 
fits from the first day irrespective of 
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outstanding, the maximum will be 
paid; if the person is adequate in 
ability, a salary will be paid that 
is approximately half-way between 
the minimum and maximum; if the 
person is above adequate but not 
outstanding, his salary will range 
between the half-way point and the 
maximum; and, of course, if the 
person is below adequate, the sal- 
ary will be below the half-way point 
in the salary range. It is expected 
that persons falling in the unsatis- 
factory class will either improve 
their performance or be discon- 
tinued; thus there will be no need 
for minimum salary being paid to 
any of our associates after a suitable 
training period has elapsed. 


Helpful Counseling 


In as large a company as we have, 
some mistakes will occur. It is 
hoped that these mistakes will be re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. To 
assist in reducing the mistakes to 
an absolute minimum, each super- 
visor is required to discuss any 
deficiencies of any person working 
under his supervision with the per- 
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Yes, actually cured money . . 
Tobacco was so important to the pioneering Virginia colony 
that bundles of the cured leaf were recognized as a means of 
exchange between the settlers and Indians. 

The continuing importance of the tobacco leaf led to the 
development of the cigarette and tobacco products industry. 
And with extensive research, improvements in manufacturing 
and expanded markets, tobacco is today a towering figure in 
Southern enterprise. ‘Tobaccomen, like others, have utilized 
the Southern assets of resources, climate and labor to develop 
this business to its present size. 

During its 47-year history, Liberty Life has gone hand in 
hand with the development of the region. Offering a means 
of assuring “Financial Freedom for the Family,” a Liberty 
Life policy is a sound investment in the future. Liberty Life 
representatives are helping an increasing number of men and 
women to choose the surest way for providing that freedom. 


LIBERTY LIFE 
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GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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son himself. This applies to every- 
one in the company. In other words, 
it is my duty to tell each vice presi- 
dent his deficiencies in order that 
he may improve himself. In turn, 
it is his duty to discuss with each 
department head whom he super- 
vises, the department head’s defi- 
The department heads 
must discuss with the section heads 
whom they supervise the deficien- 
cies of the section heads, and so 
on through the company. 

By the procedure of requiring 
the various supervisors to inform 
those whom they supervise of their 
deficiencies (and their merits as 
well!), mistakes will be uncovered. 
In this way the person affected, if 
he believes that a matter has not 
been properly considered, should 
discuss it with his or her super- 
visor’s immediate superior, which, 
in most cases, will be the depart- 
ment head. If the person affected 
does not desire to consult with the 
department head or his supervisor’s 
immediate superior in authority, 
then he or she should consult with 
the personnel department who will 
look into the matter and take the 


ciencies. 
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matter up with the department head 
concerned. If, after taking the 
matter up with the department head 
or the personnel department, as 
the case may be, the person affected 
is still not satisfied, he or she should 
then come to the president of the 
company who will be glad to look 
‘into the matter further. 

In connection with the matter of 
salaries, it should be mentioned here 
that during the year 1951 at the 
request of many of our associates 
the Company changed its payroll 
practice to pay salaries every two 
weeks instead of semi-monthly, thus 
avoiding pay periods that extended 
over three weekends. 


Promotion from Within 


There were many suggestions on 
the subject of promotion from within 
but, in fairness to the various super- 
visors and the company, I found 
that most of the complaints were 
unjustified. With few exceptions 
(and the writer is one of the few), 
our unit, section, department and 
division heads have been advanced 
from the ranks. For example, all 


of our vice presidents except two 
have started as clerks or in similar 
positions in the various divisions 
and by their merit have raised them- 
selves to their present responsibility. 
What is true of the vice presidents 
is true in all levels of supervision and 
work. Few companies can show as 
good a record on the subject of 
promotion from within as this com- 
pany. 

Notwithstanding the above con- 
dition as I found it to be, an order 
was issued by me to all division and 
department heads, including the per- 
sonnel department, to the effect that 
the principle of promotion from 
within must be adhered to and prac- 
ticed. This does not mean that the 
company should not go outside the 
company to engage employees when 
it needs them. It does mean, how- 
ever, that before anyone in our 
company should go outside the com- 
pany to employ someone, fair con- 
sideration must be given to every 
one of our associates to see if he 
or she can perform the services re- 
quired. If we have people within 
our own organization who can per- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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H. O. Associates—Continued 


form satisfactorily the job to be 
filled, then such person must be 
given an opportunity to assume the 
responsibility. It is the duty of the 
division heads, department heads, 
section heads and the personnel de- 
partment to see that this philosophy 
of operation is observed and, judg- 
ing front the reports each month in 
Inside News, the principle is being 
observed. 


Supervision 


As a whole, there were very few 
complaints against the method of 
supervision as practiced by the var- 
ious supervisors. They are doing 
an outstanding job, but there were 
some complaints. Without divulging 
the names of those of my associates 
who related to me certain deficien- 
cies in supervisors, the supervisors 
named, after an investigation, have 
been told of their delinquencies and 
I feel sure that much improvement 
has been evidenced. 


Most of the trouble arising from 
faulty supervision was because of 
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A sound growing company: 
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OPPORTUNITY 


It will only take about five minutes of your 3 
time to request a specimen copy of our gen- §& 
eral agent’s contract. Five minutes so spent 
could result in many thousands of dollars 
of additional income down the road. This 
contract, together with everything back of it, 
affords a genuine opportunity. Southern Life 
writes all lines except industrial insurance. 
It is worth something to be able to place 
your entire writings in one company. 


Insurance in Force ...... $42,000,000 
INNEL, 5 oro.0 016 <i ieoe. Sie as 3,350,000 
RS ee Pere 350,000 
MR bik satacacaanees 850,000 


Mail your request to 
RANKIN BURNS, President 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


inadequate training for supervisors. 
During the year two training courses 
were offered to assist in this regard 
but much remains to be done. Dur- 
ing the current year 1952 we will 
develop our own supervisors’ train- 
ing course and every supervisor, 
including department and division 
heads (vice presidents) and the 
president, will be required to take 
this course. In telling you of this 
program, I do not want to be mis- 
understood as reflecting upon our 
supervision. I am sure that in the 
great majority of cases our super- 
visors are competent; that they are 
anxious to help those whom they 
supervise and are striving to be fair. 
In some cases the supervisors have 
been at fault ; however, there can be 
no question but that in other cases 
the supervisors have not received 
the full cooperation of some of our 
associates. 

We should never forget that su- 
pervisors are human beings also and 
they are entitled to receive the full 
cooperation of those whom they 
supervise. Conversely, the company 
expects its officers and supervisors 
to treat everyone whom they super- 
vise in a fair manner and as fellow 


human beings expect and have the 
right to expect to be treated; the 
company intends to pay fair wages 
based upon the work performed; 
the company does not expect to re 
ward people for inefficiency or who 
show by their conduct that they do 
not have the best interest of the 
company in mind. If at any time 
you feel for any reason that you have 
been treated unjustly and not in 
accordance with the policy here 
stated, please take the matter up 
with your supervisor and if you 
do not receive the satisfaction to 
which you think you are entitled, 
then take the matter up with your 
department head; if you still feel 
honestly that the treatment you 
have received is unfair, report the 
matter to Mr. Clyde Blocker or his 
assistants in the personnel depart- 
ment and they will look into the 
matter—that is one of their principal 
jobs. If, after Mr. Blocker or his 
assistants have inquired into the 
matter, you still feel aggrieved, 
please do not hesitate to see me. 
It is true that I am busy but I will 
never be too busy to see you under 
such circumstances and you need 
have nothing to fear by seeing me. 
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Foresight 


causes thousands of people every 
year to plan through the Sun Life 
of Canada for the protection and 
security of themselves and their 
families both now and in the 
years to come. 


The Sun Life of Canada transacts 
business in the greater part of the 
United States including Hawaii, 
and fully qualified personnel are 
ready to give advice and service 
to policyholders and others from 
the many Branch Offices in this 
extensive territory. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
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After the conferences of last year 
and due to the many things about 
our company that | learned from 
those conferences, it occurred to me 
that as president of our company | 
needed the advice of my associates 
from all work. While it 
is true that the president has various 
committees of oftentimes 
they fail to perceive needed improv ow 
ments or changes that should be 
made in the best interest of all con- 
reflection on 
them and only indicates that for us 
to have the kind of company that 
we want, everyone in the company 
must be given an opportunity to 
make suggestions. 

Since it is impractical to talk to 
everyone in the company when 
decisions have to be made, two 
advisory councils were set up during 
the year—the Employees’ Advisory 
Council and the Junior Board of 
Directors. The purposes of the two 
councils are essentially the same— 
they are to advise with the president 
in connection with company meth- 
ods, practices and policies for the 
best interests of the company, its 
policyholders, its home office associ- 
ates and its field representatives. 
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Each committee or council considers 
matters submitted to it by the 
president or other officers and any 
problems or suggestions that may be 
brought to its attention by any 
member of the committee or any 
employee or officer of the company. 
All recommendations are made di- 
rectly to the president and no one 
attends the meetings of the two 
boards other than the duly appointed 
members and the president unless 
specially invited by the council to 
do so. 

The Employees’ Advisory Coun- 
cil is composed of seventeen persons 
from every floor and every division 
of the company. The Junior Board 
of Directors is composed of fourteen 
supervisors from all levels of super- 
vision and they, too, come from 
every division of the company. 

During the year both the Em- 
ployees’ Advisory Council and the 
Junior Board of Directors have 
proved very helpful in many of the 
matters related in this report and 
in many other matters. I can’t speak 
too highly of the value of both 
councils and the conscientious desire 
of the members of each council to 
be of help in working out the prob- 


COMPANIES 


lems of the company, its policyhold- 
ers and our home office associates. 

All in all, we have had a great 
year. We have done things that 
could only have been done because 
of our mutual cooperation, our 
mutual respect for each other, and 
our mutual desire to make the Gen- 
eral American Life a better place in 
which to work. I am _ indebted 
greatly to all of you. 


There is only one complaint that 
I, as one of your associates, could 
have and that is in connection with 
this matter of speaking to each other. 
As a whole, we are friendly. But 
seemingly there are a few who still 
do not want to speak. Let’s get in 
the habit of saying “I {ello” or “Good 
morning” to everybody we meet. If 
you feel that someone doesn’t want 
to speak to you, nine times out of ten 
it is due to the fact that he or she is 
timid. They would feel a whole lot 
better and be much more pleasant if 
someone spoke to them. It is my 
hope that we'll be the friendliest and 
“speakin’est” company in St. Louis. 
It doesn’t cost anything and I will 
wager that all of us will feel better 
—TI know I will. 
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MORTALITY UP 


HE death rate among the na- 

tion’s 86,000,000 life insurance 
policyholders increased in 1951 to 
the highest figure in three years, 
although it was still lower than for 
any year prior to 1949, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 


The 1951 death rate was 638 per 
100,000, compared with 622 in 1950, 
which was a record low figure. The 
1951 increase represented nearly 
15,000 additional deaths. 


Heart diseases continued to be the 
No. 1 Killer and accounted for the 
greater part of the year’s rise. More 
than half of all deaths among policy- 
holders were caused by one of the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases com- 
monly classified as heart diseases ; 
over two-thirds were from heart 
and cancer. 


Death rates are reported sepa- 
rately for ordinary and industrial 
policyholders, as the experience 
varies between the two types. The 
bulk of the industrial policies are 
written without a medical examina- 
tion, while a large part of the ordi- 
nary policies come under medical 
examination. 

In 1951, the death rate among 
ordinary policyholders was 613; that 
among industrial policyholders was 
656. 

Among ordinary policyholders, 
increases were recorded in 1951 for 
heart diseases, cancer, accidents, war 
deaths, pneumonia and _ influenza. 


Tuberculosis and _ diabetes 
showed a new record low rate. 

The heart group, or cardiovascu- 
lar-renal diseases, accounted for 57 
percent of the ordinary deaths, with 
a rate of 348.7. Next ranking cause 
of death was cancer, with 104.3 and 
accidents came next, with 42.2. Both 
automobile and other accidental 
deaths increased. The tuberculosis 
rate was 7.0. The war death rate 
was 6.2. 

Among industrial policyholders, 
the cardiovascular-renal death rate 
was 332.6 and that for cancer was 
99.6, in both cases up over the pre- 
vious year, but still lower than for 
ordinary policyholders. The pneu- 
monia and influenza rate was 25.3 
for industrial policyholders, twice the 
rate among ordinary policyholders. 
The industrial tuberculosis rate was 
19.4, a new low, but still two and 
one-half times the rate among or- 
dinary policyholders. The accident 
death rate among industrial policy- 
holders was 43.5. Diseases of child- 
hood showed a new record low death 
rate of 0.6. 
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DEATH RATES PER 100,000 AMONG 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICYHOLDERS 


Cause of Death 1951 1950 
Cardiovascular-renal $44.0 
Heart Disease . 


Cerebral Hemorrhage ......... 59.8 53.2 
Ee 255s ongbe swe ; 9.8 10.9 
SE ae eee 23.1 27.5 
ER OP rere 104.3 104.2 
Pneumonia and Influenza ....... 12.3 11.7 
Tuberculosis (all forms) ........ 7.0 7.8 
EEE “ks ch deaneesWas sce dscns 6.2 7.7 
Pregnancy and Childbirth ....... 0.7 0.8 
ee ee ere 55.6 55.1 
EE is class dawned ne vice 19.6 18.8 
Other Accidents ......... 22.6 21.5 
Suicide ivsapeesh nenitenes 12.1 13.2 
Es ine oc didhin: on thereon. 1.3 1.6 
eee. ee eee 78.5 74.5 
Rn Ph 50 Jk Phaues eee Se 613.3 605.8 
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158 Stars in Our Crown 


Last year, 158 Gulf Life representatives qualified for our 
top ordinary production club—the President’s Club—setting 
a new record nearly double that of any previous year. We're 
especially proud of this group. 

Each of these representatives qualified in his own way. 
No matter whether business insurance, estate planning or 
package protection was chosen each had available suitable 


policies, the necessary sales tools and 
skilled assistance. 


Gulf Life Now Provides $600,000,000 
of Protection on 1,100,000 Lives 


J5 INSURANCE COMPANY 


"A Southern Institution Since 1911" 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 








DEATH RATES PER 100,000 AMONG 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE POLICYHOLDERS 


Cause of Death 1951 


1950 
Cardiovascular-renal ............ 332.6 318.7 
DE SNE on Otis wdacweies 222.1 205.9 
Cerebral Hemorrhage ......... 70.6 66.1 
as 5 a cisltil + 40s 666.4 0° 7 14.5 4.7 
re 25.4 32.0 
Cancer eer rr 99.6 96.5 
Pneumonia and Influenza ....... 25.3 23.8 
Tuberculosis (all forms) ........ 19.4 21.7 
Diabetes ee ee ae 11.7 124 
Pregnancy and Childbirth ....... 1.6 2.1 
Busertet CMe 2... ccc sccavesse 55.3 528 
te a 2 18.2 16.0 
peer ROCHE 4 ons ccc cccces 25.3 24.3 
Suicide a Ore es 5.8 6.1 
Homicide Se ORs etn want 6.0 64 
ee ee CINE as a. s Ss eh eeaencn 110.3 105.0 
Potal 655.8 633.0 
UBERCULOSIS mortality 


among wage earners and their 
families set an all-time low in 1951, 
according to Metropolitan Life In 
surance Company statisticians. Last 
year’s death rate from the disease 
was less than half the 1940 rate, and 
more than 10 percent under the 
minimum established in 1950. 

This is based upon the experience 
among the company’s millions of 
industrial policyholders. Since 1911, 
when tuberculosis far outranked 
every other cause of death in the 
policyholder group, the death rate 
has dropped from 242 per 100,000 
to 18.8 in 1950, with the downward 
trend accelerated in recent years. 

These long term gains in fighting 
the disease are attributed in large 
measure by the statisticians to the 
success of the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign, one factor of which has been 
the educational program to teach 
the public ways to prevent the 
disease, how to recognize its char- 
acteristic symptoms early, and the 
need for accurate diagnosis 
prompt treatment. 

Despite the progress to date, the 
statisticians observe that tuberculosis 
took 33,000 lives in the United States 
in 1950 and that more than 120,000 
new cases were reported during the 
year, according to the National 
Tuberculosis Association. Many of 
these cases do not receive the re- 
quired care because the necessary 
hospital beds and other facilities are 
lacking. 

“This illustrates the continuing 
need for the intensified use of the 
measures which already have proved 
successful against the disease,” the 
statisticians point out. “Such efforts 
will bring us nearer to the goal— 
the ultimate eradication of tuber- 
culosis.” 
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684 COMPANIES 


HERE are now 684 legal re- 
serve life insurance companies 
in the United States, according to 
a tabulation made by the Institute of 
Life Insurance of reports from the 
state insurance departments. This 
is 50 more than two years ago, and 
about 200 more than six years ago. 
Every state but one, Wyoming, 
has one or more life insurance com- 
panies. There are about 200 life 
insurance home-office cities, one city, 
Dallas, having a record 49 home 
town companies. 

Texas leads the states, with 138 
companies; Louisiana is second 
with 80; Illinois and South Carolina 
each have 29. Twenty-five states 
have 10 or more. 

City leaders are: Dallas, 49; New 
Orleans, 38; Philadelphia, 23; Chi- 
cago, 21; Houston, 21; New York 
City, 19; Fort Worth, Texas, 19; 
Des Moines, 13; Indianapolis, 13. 

Greatest rate of growth in recent 
vears has been among the smaller, 
younger companies and they have 
done much to extend life insurance 
in greater volume out over the 
country. 


FOREIGN PUBLICITY 


T IS possible that many persons 

in some 20 nations of the world 
currently are reading how life in- 
surance dollars play an important 
part in increasing national produc- 
tion and in improving the standard 
of living of the American people, 
as a result of a column on life insur- 
ance distributed by the Common 
Council for American Unity to 
1,000 foreign language newspapers 
and 500 foreign language radio sta- 
tions in the United States. 

The council in mid-February sent 
to the foreign language newspapers 
and radio stations, in some twenty 
different tongues, a column telling 
how the productive use of life in- 
surance funds helps both to give 
\mericans better insurance arrange- 
ments and to build a_ stronger 
United States, “the ultimate source 
of the security Americans expect to 
have.” 

The column was one in a series of 
weekly messages sent out by the 
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council to American citizens of vari- 
ous national origins in an effort to 
help them spread the truth about 
America all over the world. 


Managers Praised 


Readers of the column, dis- 
tributed as part of the council’s 
‘Letters From America” campaign, 
were asked to clip it and enclose 
copies in their next letters abroad. 
They were reminded that the 
column, “Life Insurance in Amer- 
ica,” tells about “a significant aspect 
of American life.” 


The column praised the managers 
of American life insurance com- 
panies for showing “ingenuity and 
great imagination” th seeking pro- 
ductive uses for the $68,500,000,000 
of funds entrusted to them by the 
some 86,000,000 policyholders in the 
United States. It cited, as some ex- 
amples, the financing of natural gas 
pipe lines, development of Canadian 
ore deposits, and new housing de- 
velopments. These examples, the 
council said, represent but a few of 
the important economic projects 
made possible by the investment of 
life insurance funds. 








Claim Liabilities—from page 44 


Approved claims in course of 
settlement—These claims, which will 
be referred to as the “open” claims, 
make up the bulk of the claim 
liability for coverages where benefits 
may continue over a considerable 
period of time. The most important 
reserves, in most companies, will be 
found to be those of the “‘non-cancel- 
able” and “life-time accident” poli- 
cies. These reserves may be deter- 
mined as follows: 
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1941 
$1,749,100 


1947 
$12,691,135 


1949 
$17,796,175 


1951 
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Now in our 34th year, the 
United is already protecting over 
ONE MILLION policyholders in 
35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The complete line of coverages 
offered includes LIFE, A & H, and 
HOSPITAL plans issued on Week- 


ly, Ordinary, and Commercial 
forms. 


UNITED 
Insurance Comnany 


O. T. HOGAN, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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(1) Non-cancelable 





policies—The 
use of the inter-company class 
III disability table is required 
in several states for the valua- 
tion of claims under non-cancel- 
able policies providing life-time 
benefits for both accident and 
sickness. In past years, some 
companies used a liability equal 
to 3% times the number of 
weeks already elapsed, on 
claims with less than 27 months’ 
duration at the time of valua- 
tion. That procedure was con- 
sidered expedient because the 
rates determined from the total 
and permanent disability experi- 
ence of life insurance companies 
as shown in the Inter-co. class 
III table, did not appear to be 
applicable to accident and health 
claims in view of the rapid dis- 
continuance during the first two 
years of duration and the much 
shorter waiting periods. Since 
the publication of the Accident 
and Health Conference’s modifi- 
cation of the Inter-co. class III 
disability rates for the first year 
of duration, it would seem more 
desirable to use disabled life 
annuities for all durations rather 
than just for the claims lasting 
more than 27 months. 

For policies with benefit limits 
of two years or five years, as 
are currently most popular, 
suitable temporary disabled life 
annuities can be obtained from 
the tables and instructions con- 
tained in the papers of Stuart 
Conrod and Arthur W. Larsen 
in Volume XXXII of the Rec- 
ord of the American Institute 
of Actuaries. 

Accident disability benefits— 
For policies with maximum 
duration of benefit limited to 
five years or less, claims should 
be valued in accordance with 
the probabilities of survival 
shown by a study of the com- 
pany’s own experience. Where 
data is insufficient to permit 
construction of a “discontinu- 
ance” table from the company’s 
own experience, it may be 
possible to obtain suitable data 
from the Bureau of Accident 
and Health Underwriters or 
the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. However, 
caution should be used in 





adapting the experience of othe: 
companies inasmuch as_ sucl 
experience is likely to diffe 
markedly according to the dis 
tribution of the business by age, 
sex, and geographical location 
For claims with relatively short 
maximum durations, it should 
be satisfactory to group them 
by number of quarters of elapsed 
duration and apply factors 
graded by quarters for the first 
two years of duration and half- 
years thereafter. It is believed 
to be unnecessary to introduce 
variations by age prior to com- 
pletion of five years of duration. 
For “‘life-time accident” open 
claims the company’s experience 
as applicable to the first five 
years of disability should be 
projected forward on the basis 
of a rather conservative mor- 
tality table and interest rate. In 
this connection, it should be 
noted that this was another 
field in which the renowned 
Miles Manander Dawson dem- 
onstrated his remarkable per- 
spicacity. As early as 1914, 
Mr. Dawson commented that 
the mortality to be expected 
among persons disabled as a 
result of accident was likely to 
be extremely good if they were 
able to survive the first few 
vears following the accident. 
Accordingly, he suggested the 
use of the old Danish Survivor- 
ship Annuity Mortality table in 
valuing claims of relatively long 
durations. It is believed that 
the use of any of the standard 
annuitant mortality tables such 
as, for example, the Combined 
Annuity Mortality table with 
a 2'4% interest rate, would be 
satisfactory for determination 
of reserves on claims of ten or 
more years’ duration. The dis- 
abled life annuities might be 
obtained for the central ages of 
each five-year age group and 
gtaded into the reserve factors 
obtained from the company’s 
own experience during the first 
five years of accident disability. 
It has been found that reserves 
so constructed have provided 
adequate and fairly accurate 
liabilities for open claims on a 
fairly large number of accident 
policies over the past ten years. 
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Among the other types of claims, 
the most important is probably the 
“open” sickness claims. Where the 
maximum allowable duration is 104 
weeks or less these claims may be 
valued by factors based on the com- 
pany’s own experience and applied 
to the total amount of weekly in- 
demnity involved on these claims. 
It is not believed that any break- 
down need be made by elapsed 
duration or age of the claimants. 
Inasmuch as the usually comprehen- 
sive initial claim payment already 
has been made on each of these 
claims, it is believed that there is no 
need for determining separate factors 
for policies with relatively short 
elimination periods or supplemen- 
tary hospital or surgical expense 
coverage. The average number of 
future weeks of disability is likely 
to vary between 12 and 20 weeks 
depending on the extent that house- 
confinement is required, if the 
maximum benefit allowable is two 
vears or less. 

It is hoped that these rather 
sketchily outlined suggestions may 
be of assistance to those who are 
responsible for determining the 
end-year claim liabilities—especially 
where the company has_ recently 
entered the accident and health busi- 
ness. The use of ‘“‘average’’ factors 
wherever possible is likely to sim- 
plify the computations needed in 
later morbidity studies since it will 
be possible to use tabulated sum- 
maries of the number or amount of 


benefit without regard to individual - 


liabilities for most types of claims. 
Where punched cards are used, it 
will then be unnecessary to add any 
punching to the existing “pending” 
claim card that might interfere with 
regular procedure after termination. 
Of course, the large individual 
liabilities of long-term open accident 
or non-cancelable claims would need 
to be entered on special “utility” 
punch cards to be used for statistical 
purposes and Schedule “O” require- 
ments. 

Some of the methods suggested 
herein should be helpful in obtaining 
factors for the valuation of claims 
under coverages such as hospital, 
surgical, medical care and “cata- 
strophic” illness expense, although 
such claims have not been mentioned 
specifically. Further development 
of these and other new coverages 
will undoubtedly give rise to nu- 
merous other interesting problems. 
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J. HOWARD ODEN, President 
110 EAST 42nd STREET 
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North, East, South, West .. . From 
all directions across the country 
come reports by Provident Producers 
stating that they find there’s a Prov- 
ident plan specially designed to fit 
every life insurance need of the pros- 
pect. They claim it’s easier to sell 
when you have what the prospect 


wants. 


The Provident Producer is not only well equipped to sell financial se- 
curity, but has a good share of it himself with a liberal scale of first year 


commissions, nine renewals, service fees, non-contributory pension plan, 


group insurance and a persistency bonus. 
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AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DIS- 
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INSURANCE”. DO AS SO MANY LIFE UN- 
DERWRITERS DO—ARRANGE THIS VITAL 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR CLIENTS WITH 
ONE OF OUR POLICIES. 


MassacHusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Alliance, Nebraska ry '#. RI. F T 
Joining The cage ere field ae PLANS 
zation in 1948, Genera ent Charles esigne 
H. Brittan of Alliance, anode, has (full oe beaut 
been counted among our twelve leading age 0) ONLI Juvenile 
personal producers three times in as Policies a 
many years. While his production record “‘shted p 
is high-lighted by frequent sales of ate the f 
large-size policies to business and pro- children Bi their 
fessional people, Brittan has been educational aoe for 
doing an equally successful job in the ness op vhs 


- POrtunitie. 
Juvenile market. 9 
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Group Trends—from page 35 


daily room and board benefit for 
hospital extra charges. Many com- 
panies will underwrite plans with 
even greater benefits. Some are 
going so far as to provide unlimited 
coverage for extra hospital charges 
and are even undertaking to remove 
the daily room and board limit and 
to provide semi-private room bene- 
fits. Claim costs under these plans, 
entirely apart from any tendency 
such plans may have to increase 
utilization, increase directly as in- 
flation pushes up the level of charges. 

The stipulated limits in the sched- 
ule protect us from the forces of 
inflation under the standard surgi- 
cal coverage, but our newly an- 
nounced major medical expense 
insurance is wide open to inflationary 
forces. 


The influence of inflation on hos- 
pital and medical expense insurance 
will continue as long as inflation 
itself; from all signs this would 
appear to be indefinitely into the 
future. Not only will we have to 
keep a closer watch on our experi- 
ence for this reason, but it seems 
to me companies are under increas- 
ing obligation to lay before em- 
ployers and others with whom we 
deal in the sale of our benefits, the 
fact that costs may be expected to 
rise on this account. The more 
specified limits on the benefits prom- 
ised by the contract are extended or 
removed, the more important the 
inflation factor becomes. 


Conclusions 


What conclusions, then, can we 
draw? On the optimistic side, it 
would appear that the group acci- 
dent and health boom will continue. 
The business bids fair to come a 
billion dollar baby in 1952. On the 
debit side, premiums have been 
pared down. Claims under hospital 
and surgical expense benefits have 
been mounting and there is no in- 
dication of a reversal of this trend. 
Weekly indemnity claims may be 
rising. The rapid growth of the 
business has made it difficult to 
accumulate adequate surplus funds. 
This seems a good time for all to 
pause and take stock of group acci- 
dent and health operations. 
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QUESTION 1. 


(a) A writer recently classi- 
fied major problems which must 
be solved in any economy as: 
(1) What shall be produced? 
(2) By whom shall it be pro- 
duced? (3) For whom shall it 
be produced? 

In what respects would the 
solutions of these problems 
differ in a pure socialist economy 
from those in a pure capitalist 
economy ? 

(b) Explain the difference be- 
tween fixed and variable costs, 
and show the significance of this 
difference to a business man in 
reaching a decision in each of 
these situations: (1) whether he 
should establish a new plant; 
(2) whether he should continue 
to operate an already established 
plant. 


Answer to Question I. 


(a) (1) In a pure socialist 
economy, what shall be produced 
would be determined by the govern- 
ment or by an appointed authority 
within the government, presumably 
in terms of what the authority feels 
is needed by the _ population. 
Standardization would predominate, 
and merchandising would be mini- 
mized. 

In a pure capitalist economy, what 
shall be produced would be de- 
termined by individual entrepre- 
neurs who seek a profit from such 
production. Various devices would 
be used to determine the qualities 
desired in terms of prices people are 
willing to pay. Cost would be a 
major factor considered, leading to 
selection of what is produced in 
terms of increasing efficiency. 
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(2) The problem of by whom it 
shall be produced, in a pure social- 
ist economy, would again be de- 
termined by the government. Al- 
though aptitude would undoubtedly 
receive some attention, freedom of 
choice and _ personal preferences 
would be minimized and mobility of 
labor would probably be greatly 
reduced. 

In a capitalist economy, the “by 
whom question is largely a matter 
of initiative, both of entrepreneurs 
and labor. A reduced demand for 
a product would tend to put the 
least efficient producer out of the 
business. 

(3) In a pure capitalist economy, 
the answer to the question of for 
whom shall it be produced depends 





part of which is based on his earn- 
ing power, but also partly based on 
his wealth (property owned and, 
possibly, inherited by him). 

In a pure socialist economy, buy- 
ers are determined largely by needs 
as determined by those in control 
of the economic system. 

(b) In a plant of a given size, 
fixed costs are those which tend to 
remain constant (in total) regard- 
less of the quantity of production, 
whereas variable costs are deter- 
mined primarily by the quantity of 
production. Fixed costs are such 
items as rent of building, taxes on 
property, interest on bonded in- 
debtedness, salaries of executives, 
property insurance. They are based 
largely upon the passage of time. 


to a large degree upon the ability 
of the consumer to pay the price, 


Variable costs are such items as 


(Continued on the next page) 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1951 
C.L.U, examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a 
composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. 
Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated 
or to round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to 
all questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer 
them all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate 
who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative. high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given fér the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied his 
knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of 
testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated 
by the examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the 
manner in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, 
and then compare it with the answers here presented. 
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raw materials and production labor. 
These do not depend on time, but 
upon the rate of production. 

Fixed costs per unit of pro- 
duction decrease as the quantity of 
production increases, but the total 
of fixed costs remains approximately 
constant in a given stage of pro- 
duction. Variable costs per unit tend 
to decrease as the quantity of pro- 
duction increases, due to better pro- 
portions between and more efficient 
use of the factors of production; 
but ultimately the variable cost per 
unit tends to rise due to the principle 
of diminishing returns. 

A business man considering the 
establishment of a new plant should 
be reasonably sure that, in the long 
run, the prices for which he will be 
able to sell his products and the 
quantity which he can sell will en- 
able him to cover not only his vari- 
able costs but also the fixed costs 
which he assumes when he estab- 
lishes the plant. On the other hand, 
a man who already has a plant may 
decide to keep it running even if 
conditions (of price, costs and 
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volume) are such that he can in the 
immediate future cover only his 
variable costs. If this situation con- 
tinues for long, that is, that he does 
not cover fixed costs as well as 
variable costs and sees no prospect 
of improvement, he may find it ad- 
visable to close the plant entirely. 


QUESTION 2. 


(a) A firm has a monopoly in 
the manufacture of a certain 
product. It restricted its output 
and raised its price. As a result 
of this action, the total revenue 
from its product increased. Is 
the demand for its product elas- 
tic or inelastic? Why? 

(b and c) In a discussion of 
the 1951 price control program 
in the United States, a speaker 
said: “Price-fixing is impractical 
in any economic system unless 
the ‘fixers’ have full and ef- 
fective control over supply and 
demand.” 

(1) Do you agree or dis- 
agree with this state- 
ment? Explain the 


economic __ principles 
on which your con- 
clusion is based. 

(2) How would the speak- 
er’s statement apply 
in a communist econ- 
omy? Explain. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) This firm's product has an 
inelastic demand. This is evident be 
cause, even though the price was 
increased, purchasers were _ still 
willing to purchase such a quantity 
as to cause the total revenue to 
increase. 

(b and c) (1) I agree with the 
speaker’s statement. In a capitalist 
economy, price will be determined 
by the inter-action of supply and 
demand. If a price is established by 
a government agency on a_ par 
ticular product, and if that price 
is lower than the product would find 
on a free market, the result will 
be strong pressure against the fixed 
price, caused by continued buyers’ 
demands. Also, a price fixed too 
low is likely to cause a restriction 
in production, as certain producers 





Splendid Opportunity For 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business by se- 
curing an Agency Contract with New World 
Life Insurance Company. 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
growing. The Company’s policies are: 
1. To select men carefully. 


2. To pay adequate salaries, and .. . 


3. In every manner hasten their per- 
sonal success. 


NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 
limit of $10,000. 


Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. “ 


For Agency Representation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
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will be forced from the field, thereby 
increasing still further the pressure 
to raise the price. This pressure 
against the established price often 
results in “black markets” and other 
methods of circumventing the price 
regulations. 

(2) In a communist economy, 
the government retains the power to 
restrict or expand the supply of 
most commodities, and also, by con- 
trol of wages (and perhaps by 
rationing, etc.) to regulate to some 
degree the demand. In such an 
economy, price fixing should be 
more successful than it would be in 
an economy where control over 
supply and demand is not so effec- 
tive. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a) “The wage-price spiral of 
the past few years has materially 
changed the pattern of distribu- 
tion of national income in the 
United States. This is a matter 
of considerable consequence to 
annuitants and beneficiaries of 
life insurance policies.” 
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Explain how the wage-price 
spiral has effected a change in 
the pattern of income aistribu- 
tion and show why this is of 
major consequence to annuitants 
and beneficiaries. 

(b) The proponents of what 
is called “compensatory fiscal 
policy” urge that Federal taxes 
be reduced, or public expend- 
itures of loan funds be increased, 
or both, at one stage of the busi- 
ness cycle, and that Federal taxes 
be increased or expenditures re- 
duced, or both, at the opposite 
stage of the business cycle. How 
would proponents of this policy 
suggest that the present defense 
program be financed? On the 
basis of what likely economic 
effects would they sustain their 
suggestion? Explain. 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a) The wage-price spiral has 
effected a change in the pattern of 
income distribution by giving labor 
a greater share of the economic 
product and income distribution 
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while reducing the percentage share 
to the other factors of production 
(land, capital and business enter- 
prise). Wages, supported by mini- 
mum wage legislation as well as the 
demand for higher wages from labor 
itself, have given management the 
reason for raising prices. This in 
turn has resulted in further demands 
for another round of wage increases. 

Working against a 100 per cent 
distribution of income, if labor gets 
a greater percentage than formerly, 
the other recipients together will get 
a lower percentage. Of course, if 
the national product has increased 
along with the inflationary move- 
ment, it is possible fot the share of 
each factor of production to increase. 
In addition, the fact that labor’s 
percentage share of the national in- 
come has increased does not mean 
that all labor groups (such as white 
collar workers) have benefited pro- 
portionally or even at all. 

The wage-price spiral is of major 
concern to annuitants and benefici- 
aries because their relative position 
(as claimants in the “interest” share 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of the national product) is worsened 
as the labor and entrepreneurial 
groups get larger shares of the na- 
tional product. Interest is a cost 
factor in annuities as well as in life 
insurance settlement arrangements ; 
a decreasing interest rate may thus 
increase the cost and/or decrease 
benefits. Also, their money or dollar 
income remains the same at a time 
when the value of money is decreas- 
ing and its purchasing power is 
diminishing. This is a reduction of 
real income to those with fixed dollar 
incomes. 

(b) Proponents of a ‘‘compen- 
satory fiscal policy” would recom- 
mend that as much of the defense 
program as possible be financed by 
high taxes, with as little borrow- 
ing as possible. They would also 
urge that nonessential expenditures 
by government be drastically re- 
duced, thus reducing the govern- 
ment’s need for funds. 

A defense program is, by its very 
nature, inflationary. As we channel 
more production into war goods, we 
have less consumer goods. At the 


same time full production and high 
wages tend to create a tremendous 
demand for consumer goods. Tax- 
ing these higher incomes would pro- 
duce revenue and at the same time 
mop up excess purchasing power. 
This would tend to keep all prices 
down—of both consumer goods and 
war goods—and would help to’ keep 
down the cost of the defense program. 

Taxes would also defer needless 
capital expansion. Thus in the re- 
adjustment period, after the defense 
program is completed, there would 
be a backlog of orders for the capital 
goods industry, which is a prime 
mover in our economy. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) The prosperity of many 
American industries and, to a 
certain extent, the prosperity of 
the United States as a whole de- 
pend upon exports, that is, the 
ability of people of other coun- 
tries to buy our goods. What 
types of international transac- 
tions create the ability of people 
of other countries to buy our 
goods? From the point of view 





Agents! Do You 


¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 


of American consumers, which 
of these types of transactions are 
most favorable? Explain. 

(b) The following statement 
is quoted from a commercial 
announcement on a radio broad. 
east: “Remember that in any 
country the goods made in that 
country sell for less than like 
imported goods. When you buy 
pay for no costly ocean voyage 
and no high import duty.” Do 
you consider this statement eco- 
nomically sound? Justify your 
conclusion. 


Answer to Question 4. 


(a) If people in foreign countries 
are to buy our goods, they must have 
a supply of our money. Interna 
tional transactions which give this 
supply of American money to 
foreign countries include: 

(1) Any case of Americans 
spending money in foreign countries 
for products, services, travel, etc 
(2) American investments in or 
loans to foreign business. 
(3) Gifts from people here to 
people in foreign countries. 





Want -- 


No Plateau 


ye peak that National Old Line agents 
reached in our first quarter century was 
only the first stage of the climb. 


every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 


(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 

¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 

¥ A Sound Company 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





National Equity Life has operated in the South for 28 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 
R. D. Lowry, Pres. 








But National Old Line Sales Representatives 
aren't even breathing hard. They pace them- 
selves. They constantly find secure footholds 
... new leads for profitable writings. Satisfied 
clients constantly give them an upward boost. 


One Good Reason is the innovation of new 
institutional policy contracts and improved 
sales techniques and assistance. 


Business written during January and Feb- 
ruary 1952 exceeded that for the same period 


during 1951 by 68%. 
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The first type of transaction is 
probably the most important to the 
American consumer, because it gives 
him foreign products and services 
that he could not otherwise possibly 
have or could have only at a higher 
price. The system of countries buy- 
ing from each other allows each to 
produce those products and services 
which it is relatively best able to 
produce. By doing that, each coun- 
try develops its greatest efficiency 
and each product or service is pro- 
duced most cheaply. Thus more 
products are produced and_ the 
standard of living is increased for all. 

(b) This statement is economi- 
cally unsound. Goods that are im- 
ported are priced to meet competi- 
tion, or they would not be imported. 
Unless the goods are of a type not 
obtainable in your own country, you 
would not pay for the voyage and 
the high import duty in addition to 
the foreign cost; but would pay a 
price, as previously indicated, that 
is based upon competition with 
domestic goods. In fact, it is pos- 
sible that the foreign goods may 
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have been produced so advantage- 
ously that the foreign producer can 
absorb shipping expenses and tariffs 
and still undersell the domestic 
market. 

_If the tariff is prohibitive, the 
goods will not flow to the United 
States. Goods will flow only when 
the price of the imported goods plus 
shipping costs plus the tariff still 
leave the foreign goods competitive 
with the domestic goods. If any 
thing, imported goods serve to help 
keep prices of domestic goods down. 


QUESTION 5. 


American anti-trust legislation 
is based on the theory that com- 
petitive conditions must be main- 
tained. Some people believe that 
it is impossible to maintain cem- 
petitive conditions in all indus- 
tries and that this should be 
admitted. They believe further 
that those industries in which 
competition cannot be = main- 
tained should be regulated in the 





same manner as public utilities. 


(a) Describe specifically the 
characteristics of certain Ameri- 
ean industries which lead some 
people to believe that attempts 
to maintain competition in such 
industries are futile. Give reasons 
for your agreement or disagree- 
ment with this point of view. 

(b) If a manufacturing indus- 
try were regulated “in the same 
manner as public utilities,” to 
what specific subjects would such 
regulation pertain and wherein 
would the basic philosophy of 
such regulation differ from that 
of anti-trust legislation? 


Answer to Question 5. 


(a) Many people believe that it 
is futile to attempt to maintain 
competition in some American 
industries because of (1) capital 
requirements and advantages of 
large-scale production, (2) control 
of raw materials or patent rights. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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There are industries into which 
it is expensive to enter and in which 
a few companies have grown to such 
proportions that they can buy, sell, 
manufacture and administer at a 
great advantage over small new- 
comers. A good example of this is 
the steel industry. Unless one were 
very wealthy or had an unusually 
large source of capital, it would be 
practically impossible to enter into 
effective competition with a firm 
such as United States Steel. 

Also, there are industries in which 
one or a few firms control strategic 





ACCIDENT 
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HEALTH SALES 
MANAGER 


A large and one of the oldest Western 
Life, Accident and Health companies, 
plans to completely revamp and revitalize 
its Accident and Health merchandising 
procedures. This creates an unusual op- 
portunity for a capable and experienced 
man. He must know accident and health 
selling, contracts, merchandising methods 
and be able to apply this knowledge to 
the objective of increased production 
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agency field force. 
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all replies will be kept confidential. 
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materials or patents necessary for 
the manufacture of the products. In 
the aluminum industry, for example, 
unless one had access to the basic 
mineral he could not even start in 
the business. 

It has been argued that there are 
certain industries which have one or 
more of the preceding character- 
istics, and that effective competition 
cannot be maintained. In these cases 
it is further contended that some 
regulation is necessary, particularly 
where the demand for the products 
is inelastic, and in cases where the 
products are essential to the health 
or welfare of people. 

It should be pointed out, though, 
that in many industries we have the 
competition of substitute articles or 
the invention of similar products to 
help control any monopolistic manu- 


tacturers. 


(b) If a manufacturing industry 
were regulated in the same manner 
as public utilities, the specific regula- 
tions would be: 

(1) Granting a legal monopoly 
(with restrictions), called a fran- 
chise ; 

(2) Establishing a “fair price,” 
which would just enable the industry 
to earn a “fair rate of return” on 
invested capital ; 

(3) Requiring a certain stand- 
ard of service; 

(4) Requiring approval of 
finances, expansion, etc. 

This would differ from anti-trust 
legislation in that the basic philo- 
sophy of anti-trust legislation is that 
of promoting competition and elimi- 
nating monopoly and monopolistic 
practices. Public utility regulation 
recognizes monopoly and regulates 
it, with price fixing, uniformity and 
control over supply and output. 

(Continued next month) 


INTEREST RATE UP 


HE net rate of interest earned 
Yom invested funds of U. S. life 
insurance companies, before Federal 
income taxes, rose to 3.18 percent 
in 1951, the highest rate for several 
years, but still materially below the 
rate prior to the early Forties, the 
Institute of Life Insurance says. 
The comparable rate for 1950 was 
3.09 percent 





“Almost the entire gain in invest- 
ment earnings was absorbed by the 
greater Federal income taxes,” the 
Institute commented. “The 195] 
earning rate after Federal income 
taxes showed a negligible increase 
to 2.98 percent from the 2.97 percent 
the year before. The Federal in- 
come taxes incurred in 1951 were 
$125,000,000, about 75 percent more 
than the $72,000,000 of 1950. 

“The 1951 earning rate was con- 
siderably below the corresponding 
rate in 1940. Had the 1940 rate pre 
vailed in 1951, the investment earn- 
ings of the life companies would 
have been at least $150,000,000 
greater than they actually were.” 

The increase in net earning rate 
in 1951 was attributable largely to 
portfolio changes by the companies, 
rather than to the important shift in 
interest rates which developed dur 
ing 1951. This general upswing in 
interest rates was too recent to have 
had much effect on the year’s earn- 
ings; the results will show up more 
clearly in future returns. 

There have been numerous port- 
folio changes in the post-war vears. 
Between 1945 and the end of 1951, 
the life companies’ holdings of U. S. 
Government securities declined from 
46 percent to 16 percent of assets. 
At the same time mortgage holdings 
rose from 15 percent to 28 percent 
and the securities of business and in- 
dustry increased from 25 percent to 
41 percent. These changes were 
made in the interest of the policy- 
holders to improve the earning rates 
of the companies and develop a 
better distribution of investments. 

The lower level of the earning 
rate in recent years would have had 
an even greater effect on the cost 
of life insurance if it had not been 
partly offset by the improvement in 
mortality experience among policy- 
holders. In 1951, however, the death 
rate increased to a level higher than 
that for the previous two years. 

A new reporting base was used 
for cémputing earning rates in 1950 
and 1951. On the basis previously 
in use, showing a rate slightly higher 
for 1950 than on the new basis, the 
all-time low earning rate on life 
insurance funds was the 2.88 percent 
of 1947. The average for the Forties 
was 3.16 percent; for the Thirties. 
the average was 4.10 percent; and 
for the Twenties 5.07 percent. 
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POINTS o INTEREST 
FROM OUR 1951 REPORT 


x * * 
New insurance sold (All-time high) $ 349,821,672 
Insurance in force (All-time high) $3,373,293,150 
* 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
$72,260,112, or a working day 
average of $287,889 


* 
Net rate of interest earned on total invested funds was 3.26% 
* 
Increase in Assets . . . . . . « $ 76,615,488 
Increase in Surplus Funds. . . . .$ 3,849,646 
Increase in Insurance in Force . . . $211,093,889 
* 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries since organization 


$1,557,100,000 of which $390,879,000 was dividends 
* 


Every working day in 1951 over 1,500 income checks were for- 
warded to policyholders and beneficiaries from matured life 
insurance policies and annuities and for disability benefits. 
Payments of this type for the past two years were: 

1950 362,958 checks for $29,807,167 
1951 378,203 checks for $32,355,389 


* 
Progress during the past four years 1948-1951 

End of Liabilities 

Year Assets and Reserves Surplus Funds 
1948 $1,234,396,623 $1,165,433,055 $68,963,568 
1949 1,312,915,311 1,237,962,482 74,952,829 
1950 1,395,228,964 1,312,626,967 82,601,997 
1951 1,471,844,452 1,385,392,809 86,451,643 


A copy of our 100th Annual Report will be mailed on request 


—Maassachusel Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Owned by its policyholders — operated for them 
Now In Our Second Century of Service 











CONSULTING 
AUTUARIE 


ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 




















Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. q 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wecker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.ALLAL Wm. H. Gillette, €.P.A 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. W. P. Kelly 
W. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. Robert Murray 


Franklin 2-4020 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 
RICHMOND - ATLANTA 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wickenden, Morss & Assoclates, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
Offices in Principal Cities 








HARLEY N. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 
522 State Theatre Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Rendolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 

Tel.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries 





NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
524 West 57th Street, New York 19 | 





Telephone Plaze 7-6612 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 





The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











COLLEGE RECRUITING 


IG employers scouted college 
campuses two months ahead of 
schedule this year, because they have 
even more jobs to offer than in 
record-breaking 1951, and they 
know that there will be fewer gradu- 
ates to fill the jobs, says the Family 
Economics Bureau of Northwestern 
National Life Insurance company. 
In a preliminary report on its 
17th annual survey of employment 
prospects for college graduates, the 
bureau says that February of 1952 
was as hectic a month for job- 
available seniors as April was last 


76 


year, and the crush of employment 
interviews continued in March with 
no signs of a let-up. Most com- 
panies are not rushing seniors into 
actually signing up now, and are 
giving them time to consider later 
offers. But placement departments 
cooperating in the survey report that 
because of the early campus inter- 
viewing by major companies, seniors 
used Easter vacations this year for 
pre-employment trips to home offices 
for final negotiations. 


Placement officials tentatively es- 
timate that 50 per cent or more of 
this year’s male graduates are liable 


for military service, against about 
a fourth of the men in last year’s 
cap-and-gown parades. Many of the 
larger companies, however, are dis 
regarding military liability of de 
sirable graduates, and are offering 
them jobs, available on their return 
from “service. 

The insurance company’s prelimi 
nary report figures that starting sal 
aries will average 10 to 15 per cent 
higher than in 1951, running well 
above $300 monthly for engineering 
graduates, with commerce seniors 
averaging just under $300, and 
liberal arts graduates close to the 
same figure. 


Best’s Life News 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life: Paul B. Strom, for the last 
5 years supervisor in the company’s Omaha, 
Nebraska general agency, has been named 
an agency assistant at the home office 
and in this capacity will serve as an in- 
structor in the company’s life insurance 
school. 


xk * 


Agency Management Association: Wil- 
liam J. Mortimer, assistant head of the 
library since 1951, has been promoted to 
head of the reference department succeed 
ing Mary P. McLean 


x * * 


American Life Convention: he 
anty Union Life of Beverly Hills, Calif 
has been admitted to membership—now 
230 companies 


Guar 


x * * 


Atlantic Life: G. Garland Fowler, {or- 
merly general agent for the company in 
Tabor City, N. C., has rejoined the com- 
pany as agency director, following two 
years with the Franklin Life. 


ee S 


Bankers Life of lowa: J. W. “Jack” Frost, 
with the company since 1944 and most 
recently agency supervisor in Portland, 
Oregon, has been named agency manager 
for a newly established office at Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Edward O. Lang, in the business four 
years and most recently with the North- 
western National Life, has been named 
regional group manager in Cleveland, Ohio. 


2 & @& 


Berkshire Life: Clair A. Bernard, in the 
business several years, has been appointed 
general agent for the company in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

xx 


Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters: Nine 
companies have recently become associ- 
ated with the Bureau. They are: Berk- 
shire Life, Union Mutual Life, Employers’ 
Fire Insurance, London Life, Pilot Life, 
Standard Insurance Company of Oregon, 
Peerless Casualty, American Guarantee and 
Liability and All-American Insurance. With 
these companies membership in the Bureau 
now totals 77. 


e &. & 
Colonial Life: Richard N. Nelson, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and formerly 
vice president of Equitable Securities Cor- 
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poration in New York, has been elected 
vice president and treasurer, succeeding 
Jacob Kraus, Jr. who has been granted 
a health leave. 

Edward J. Hilbert, in the business since 
1940, has been named general agent in 
Union, N. J. where he plans to build a full 
time organization for the company with 
headquarters at 1018 Stuyvesant Avenue 


* «x wf 


Connecticut Mutual: The following have 
recently been promoted: Ewart G. Walls, 
Jr., (1938) to assistant superintendent of 
agencies; Paul T. Harkness, Jr. (1932) 
to assistant actuary; James L. Russell 
(1937) to assistant agency secretary and 
Martin E. Alvord (1920) to supervisor of 
accounts. 
x * * 


Federal Old Line Life: George M. Jacobs, 
president, died on February 11th last. 


x * * 


Fidelity Mutual: Lawrence J. Tierney, in 
the business since 1945 with the Aetna 
Life, has been named general agent in 
Reading, Pa. for the Fidelity Mutual. 


x * * 


First National Life: R. B. Croydon, in 
the business since 1940 and secretary of 
the Life Insurance Company of Alberta 
from 1948, has joined the First National 
of Arizona as actuary 


* & £ 


Franklin Life: Harold A. Meyer, in the 
business with the John Hancock Life for 
many years and most recently district man- 
ager in Kansas City, has been appointed 
regional manager for the state of Con- 
necticut with headquarters in Greenwich. 
W. H. Alley, in the business over 15 
years with the Republic National Life, has 
been named regional manager in Eastern 
Oklahoma, with headquarters in Tulsa. 


+ = 2 


Great Southern Life: G. H. McDaniels, 
(1921) has been named vice president and 
treasurer and a member of the board. 
Others elected to the board were William 
Sexton (1924), agency secretary and S. S. 
McClendon, Jr., attorney. At the same 
time the following were promoted: F. Jack 
Greenwood to assistant vice president; 
Eugene Wisdom to associate actuary; Hugh 
C. Avant to personnel director; Pat G. 
Combs to research director; Carmon L. 


Greenwood to assistant treasurer and Fred 


C. Cassel, Jr. to assistant secretary. 


Great-West Life: Reginald C. Barnsley, 
F.S.A., who joined the company in 1920, 
has been promoted to director of research. 

Paul S. Mills, C.L.U., with the company 
since 1948, has been named manager of the 
Columbus, Ohio branch office succeeding 
the late Robert C. Scarle. 


xs & 2 


Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference: Six companies have _ recently 
joined. They are: American Guarantee and 
Liability Insurance Company, Bankers Life 
of Nebraska, Rural Mutual Casualty, Se- 
curity Mutual Life of Nebraska, National 
Fidelity Life and Massachusetts Casualty 
now 175 members and 9 associate mem- 
bers 


x * *& 


Indianapolis Life: Robert G. Glenn, for- 
merly with the New York Life and most 
recently with the management consultant 
firm of O’Toole Associates, has been ap- 
pointed auditor. 


x *«* * 


Insurance Research and Review Serv- 
ice: In March the board of directors an- 
nounced the advancement of Dr. Edwin 
White, C.L.U. from director of advanced 
underwriting division to vice president. Dr 
White, formerly with the Aetna Life of 
New York, joined the R. & R. staff in 
1949. 


*x & @ 


Insuromedic Life Insurance Company: 
Lowry Loveless has been promoted to vice 
president and director of claims. 


x * * 


Jefferson Standard: The following have 
recently been promoted to the position of 
agency assistants: Robert ZW. Neese (1950), 
Ira K. Johnson (1950) dnd Wayne Slagle 
(1946). 


x&*& & 


John Hancock Mutual: Denzel J. Hay 
wood, C.L.U. and Maurice F. Hungerville 
have been promoted from district admin- 
istrative supervisors to supervisors of 
agencies in the district agency department. 


xk * 


Kansas City Life: Merle W. Wing has been 
appointed general agent for the company 
in Eastern North Carolina, with offices 
in Raleigh. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Sterling’s Agency 
Co-Op Plan Offers 
Cash Help and 
Plenty of Leads 


@ A new high in Agency-Home Office 
- y 


cooperation is reached in the Agency 
Co-Op Plan, recently announced by 
the STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Real Financial Cooperation 


Home Office financial cooperation as- 
sures the General Agent of necessary 
support for his agency during the vital 
period of organization and growth, en- 
abling him to concentrate on recruit- 
ing and training men and getting them 
into production. 


Leads—Quality and Quantity 


Sterling’s proven method of producing 
quantities of good leads has meant 
real growth for every General Agent 
now representing Sterling—and will 
produce for new General Agents. 

Sterling’s lead-producing program 
means leads in the General Agent’s 
office in accordance with his work 
schedule. 


Sterling Policies Stimulate Sales 


Geared to beat competition, Sterling 
policies represent the finest in ad- 
van insurance underwriting, with 
high-value protection plans to meet 
modern needs. 

Sterling family coverage plans in- 
clude: 
Life insurance, featuring low cost and 
high cash values . . . New income pro- 
tection plans, including lifetime dis- 
ability . . . Hospitalization insurance 
. . . Exclusive doctor bills policies . . 
Big-value package plans, combining 
some or of the coverage listed 
above. New! Franchise and associa- 
tion plans for employee and member- 
ship groups of five oy more! 


Generous Commission Schedules 


Sterling’s liberal commission schedule 
‘enables the General Agent, with a 
good working margin of overwrite, to 
pay handsome commissions to writ- 
ing men. 


Liberal Vested Renewals 


Sterling’s General Agency Co-Op Plan 
provides a generous schedule of vested 
renewals. Thus the General Agency 
can count on continuing income—giv- 
ing him the freedom to develop more 
and more business. 


Get All the Facts! 


We have choice territories open in 
many parts of the country. Get all the 
facts about these great opportunities. 
Write today and in complete confi- 
dence to Louis A.. Breskin, President, 
Sterling Insurance Company, Dept. 
600, Sterling Building, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


Sterling Insurance Co. 
—— Now in 24 States —__ 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Kentucky Central Life & Accident: R. H. 
West, secretary has been promoted to 
executive vice president and secretary. 


xk * 


Life of Georgia: The following promotions 
have recently been announced: John M. 
Jackson, C.L.U. to manager of the claims 
department; W. G. Morrison to North 
Carolina division manager; Cliff C. Hewett 
to director of agencies for both Georgia 
and Florida. 


* & & 


Lincoln Income Life: Robert E. Pender 
has been promoted to claim supervisor 
succeeding Charles E. Schloemer, resigned. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Dean S. Kirk has 
been named general agent for the company 
in Topeka, Kansas, where he succeeds Wil- 
liam J. Edmondson, resigned. 


x * ® 


Minnesota Mutual: David B. Jackson, in 
the business since 1941 and most recently 
branch manager for Acacia Mutual Life, 
has been named general agent in New 
Orleans, La. with headquarters at 226 
Carondelet Street. 


x *« *® 


Mutual Benefit: Truman M. Huffman, in 
the business since 1939 and with the com- 
pany since 1945, has been named general 
agent in Jacksonville, Florida succeeding 
Robert L. Rhodes, retired. 

H. Preston Smith, with the company 
since 1951, has been appointed management 
training supervisor in the home office. 

Robert R. Tebow, in the business since 
1946 and with the company since 1951, 
has been named general agent for the 
state of Alabama succeeding J. Winthrop 
Randolph. 


x* * 


National Equity Life: Jack L. Cottrell, in 
the business since 1940 with the Franklin 
Life, has been appointed superintendent 
of agencies. 


i 


National Life Assurance (Can.): A. H. 
Moffatt, formerly superintendent of agen- 
cies, has been promoted to director of 
agencies, while J. K. Williams, formerly 
assistant secretary, has been advanced to 
secretary. 

H. Ruppert Bain, president of the 
company, died on March 25 last. 


xk * 


New England Mutual: Thomas H. Gil- 
laugh, in the business four years, has been 
named manager of the Dayton, Ohio 
agency, where he succeeds general agent 
Clarence A. Corwin, who is continuing as 
an associate general agent in Springfield, 
Ohio. 


x * *& 
New York Life: The following promotions 


have been announced: Paul A. Norton to 
agency vice president; Andrew H. Thomson 


and James D. Dunning to assistant vice 
presidents; Emery F. Peabody to executive 
assistant and Robert P. Stieglitz to director 
of college relations. 

Manuel Gelles, in the business since 1924 
with the Mutual Life and most recently 
associate actuary, has joined the company 
as executive assistant. In this capacity he 
will be associated with vice president Jame; 
T. Phillips. 

x * * 


North Central Life: William H. Muhl. 
with the company 13 years and most 
recently in the credit insurance and field 
supervision duties for the company, has 
been named manager of the credit insur- 
ance division. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds Vernon F. Hurlburt, who was re 
cently named director of agencies. 


x * *® 


Northern Life Assurance (Can.): H. | 
Sharpe, formerly assistant general manager 
and actuary, has been appointed general 
manager succeeding G. W. Geddes, who 
will continue as vice president. At the 
same time H. E. Lumsden, in the business 
many years and with the company since 
1947 as superintendent of agencies, has 
been appointed assistant general manager 


x & @ 


Northwestern Life: Dr. R. P. McClain 
medical director, died on March 30 last 


x** * 


Northwestern Mutual: David J. Behling, 
who joined the company in 1927 and who 
most recently was associate editor of 
“Field Notes,” the company’s agency mag- 
azine, has been promoted to editor and 
made an officer with the title director of 
field publications. Dave is well known in 
the business for his interesting and_in- 
formative studies of life insurance markets 
which have appeared in this magazine 

Edward A. Flickner, Jr., formerly with 
The Prudential, has been appointed as 
sistant actuary. Mr. Flickner is an as- 
sociate in the Society. 


xk * 


After more than 41 years with the com 
pany, Urban H. Poindexter, assistant di 
rector of agencies and editor of “Field 
Notes,” retired in March. 


x * * 


Occidental California: John B. Cart 
wright, with the company since 1947, has 
been named general agent in Oakland. 
California, thus establishing a second 
agency in that city. Headquarters are at 
1011 Financial Center Building. 


* & & 


Ohio National: G. Wayne Randall, in the 
business 30 years, has been named gen 
eral agent in Dallas, Texas. 


* * * 
Old Line Life: McClain Cheetham, in the 
business 7 years with the Bankers Life 
of Iowa, has been appointed assistant 


actuary. He is an associate of the Society 
of Actuaries. 


* *&. ® 


Pacific Mutual: Louis Garfin, formerly 
Actuary in the Oregon Insurance Depart- 
ment, has been named associate actuary 
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of the company. At the same time Ben 
J. Helphand was promoted from assistant 
to associate actuary and Forrest Ockels 
was advanced to assistant actuary. All 
three are Associates in the Society of 
Actuaries. 

William A. McGurn, with the company 
since 1945 and most recently supervisor of 
agencies, has been named general agent 
in the newly established office at Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


2 2 


Prudential: Harold E. Boogar, in the 
business since 1930 and with the company 
since 1945, will head the newly established 
third agency of the company in Philadel- 
phia at 1405 Locust Street. At the same 
time William J. Gilmartin and Associates 
will concentrate on brokerage business 
Herbert L. Lee, C.L.U., with the company 
since 1933, has been named Mr. Boogar’s 
successor as manager at Jamaica, N. Y. 
William I. McCullough, who joined the 
company in 1943 and most recently was 
a training consultant in the home office, 
has been named manager of the newly 
established district office in Augusta, 
Georgia 

Raymond W. Cobb, with the company 
since 1932, has been promoted to executive 
director of organization and methods. 

Nicholas Hagoort, with the ‘company 
since 1929, has been named manager of 
district office #1 in Paterson, N. J. suc- 
ceeding Charles Lehmkuhl, deceased. 
Ludwic A. Carino, with the company since 
1938, has been named Hagoort’s successor 
as manager of the Newark, N. J. district 
#3 office. 

Joseph B. Gatts, most recently assistant 
general sales manager in the home office, 
has been named regional group sales man- 
ager with headquarters in Chicago. In 
this capacity he succeeds Vere F. Pennell, 
who has been named to head the com- 
pany’s group insurance office recently estab- 
lished in Jacksonville, Florida. This office 
will include operations in Florida and 
Southern Georgia. 

Richard J. Congleton, formerly Essex 
County, N. J. Prosecutor, has been ap- 
pointed general attorney for the company. 

Joseph G. Dixon, with the company since 
1935 and most recently regional super- 
visor in Chicago, has been named man- 
ager of District Office #4 in Baltimore. 

William D. Zydiak, with the company 
since 1947 and most recently associate 
regional manager in the home office, has 
been named to head a new agency in 
Mobile, Alabama. At the same time L. 
Cottrell Tally (1936) has been transferred 
as ‘manager from the South Carolina 
agency to Jacksonville, Florida, where he 
succeeds George W. Carter, retired. In 
turn, Carroll B. Wright (1944) and most 
recently regional manager of the Southern 
region, takes over Mr. Tally’s post at 
Columbia, S. C. 

Joseph F. Benne, with the company since 
1924, has been appointed manager of the 
district office at Gary, Indiana, succeeding 
John A. Scott, deceased. 


«* 2 


Republic National Life: Hilton Campbell 
has been promoted from assistant secretary 
and office manager to secretary succeeding 
Clarence J. Skelton, who recently was ap- 
pointed vice president and director of 
agencies. At the same time G. T. Dela- 
hunty and A. P. Dowlen were advanced 
to assistant vice presidents. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Prudential security plans sell because they serve 





Mrs. Anne Caldwell, 
and homemaker, says— 

“My husband died less than 
two months after we got this 
policy. But thanks to John 
Teppler, our insurance man, 
the children and I have a roof 
over our heads today—and our 
home is free and clear.” 


mother 


John Teppler, says, “Prudential’s Temporary In- 
come policy completely covered this $8800 mortgage 
for only $19.32 quarterly at age 35. Rock-bottom cost 
is what makes this plan so popular with my mortgage 
insurance prospects. It is thrifty decreasing Term 
insurance, and Prudential makes it available in a 
wide variety of terms. 





The Temporary Income policy can be tailored to fit the needs 
of almost any prospect. Just get from your prospect: HIS 
AGE, INTEREST RATE, MORTGAGE BALANCE, YEARS 
FOR MORTGAGE TO RUN. Your nearest Prudential Agency 


will supply the other details. Call on us today. 


The above facts are based on an, actual case, 
but, of course, true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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— COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 


Agency Franchises Available 
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JEFFERSON NATIONAL 
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INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 
















ILDIREPUBLIC 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Specialized Insurance Service 
Safeguarding Consumer Credit 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President © HOME OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois 
REGIONAL OFFICES: Birmingham + Columbus + Denver 
San Francisco + Tulsa * Washington 














| Four Decades of Progress 


1912 TO 


1952 


1. AN ALL TIME HIGH IN NEW SALES, 
$116,000,000 IN 1951 (Includes re- 
instatements and revivals) 


2. HALF A BILLION DOLLARS OF IN- 
SURANCE IN FORCE 


3. COMPLETE MUTUALIZATION 


~ 4. THE COMPLETION AND OCCUPANCY 
OF OUR NEW $3,000,000 HOME 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Theres +¢ Reason 
WE HAVE: 


A. A WELL-TRAINED SALES ORGANIZATION 


B. ARMED WITH EXCELLENT SALES TOOLS 
and 
HIGHLY COMPETITIVE SALES MERCHANDISE 


C. A LIBERAL COMPENSATION PLAN . . . PLUS 


1. Free Hospitalization 

2. Group Insurance up to $6,000 

3. A Non-Contributory Pension Plan 
4. Disability Benefits 


The progress of Pan-American Life Insurance Company is meas- 
‘ured by the ability and success of its agency organization. 


Our 238 Junior and Senior Dynamo Club Members averaged 
over $350,000 of Ordinary Life business during 1951 


For Information, Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 


PAN-AMERICAN 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 

















Field Appointments—Continued 


Harold R. Campbell, with the compan 
for the past 7 years in Tulsa, Okla., has 
been named manager of the Tyler, Texas 
Office. 


x * *® 


Retail Credit Company: Has establishe:! 
a new branch office at Fayetteville, N. ( 
which will service 21 southeastern countie< 
in that state. Robert H. Smith, formerly 
assistant manager in Louisville, has been 
named manager. 


x & @ 


Security Mutual Life: The following have 
been promoted: William H. Harrison to 
underwriting executive; Richard H. Parish 
to comptroller and Graham C. Thompson 
to actuary. 


xk *® 


Southwestern Life: The following have 
been promoted: Archie D. Harder (1925) 
to vice president and controller; Leon W 
Ellsworth (1922) and Clarence C. Lane 
(1917) to 2nd vice presidents; Claud M 
Biles (1926) and William L. Griffeth (1927) 
to assistant secretaries. 


x * *& 


Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn.: Rober! 
A. McMillin, with the association since 
1947, has been promoted to assistant secre 
tary. 


* « ® 


Travelers: The following managerial ap 
pointments have recently been announced 
Stephen T. Hanscom (1941) at Newark, 
N. J.; Waino T. Ray, C.L.U. (1947) at 
Portland, Maine; Philip B. Putnam (1925) 
at San Francisco and George H. Shackel- 
ford (1946) at Rochester, N. Y 


x* &« @& 


Universal Life & Accident: R. V. Haney 
has been promoted to assistant secretary. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Agency Management Large Companies 
Spring Conference, May 5-7, Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 

Canadian Life Insurance Advertisers Sec- 
tion, Annual Convention, May 19-20, Monte- 
bello, Quebec. Canadian Life Officers meet 


concurrently. 


Insurance Accounting & Statistical Assn. 


30th Annual Conference May 19-21, Nether- 
lands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Life Office Management Association, 
Spring Conference, May 26-27, Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, Annual Meeting, May 26-28, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 

Fraternal Actuarial Assn., June 4, Edge- 
water Beach, Chicago. 

International Assn. A. & H. Underwriters, 
June 16-19, Berkley-Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N. J 


National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Annual Meeting, June 22-25, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 

National Assn. Life Underwriters, Sept. 
_~ Chalfont-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
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MISCELLANY 


Lester O. Schriver, general agent 
for the Aetna Life in Peoria, Illinois 
and a past president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
has received an honor from the 
Freedoms Foundation based on 
the address, ‘““Wanted—Statesmen,” 
which he delivered at the NALU 
convention in Los Angeles. The 
award was in the same category as 
that given to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur for his “Don’t Scuttle the 
Pacific’’ address before Congress. 


WwW YW 

Fines collected for tardiness and 
other misdemeanors at the Agency 
Management Schools are usually in 
vested in a cocktail party at the close 
of the two weeks’ session. The 
107th held at Williamsburg Lodge, 
Va. this year used the proceeds in 
a different manner. The money was 
given to provide a trip to Williams- 
burg for 50 youngsters from the 
Jarry Robinson Home for Boys, a 
nonsectarian orphanage in Norfolk, 
Virginia. This generous act should 
leave a fond memory with each in- 
dividual who attended the school. 


“ww YW 


The American College of Life 
Underwriters at 3924 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has is- 
sued a new brochure entitled “So- 
cial Problems” which is intended for 
use with the C.L.U. Study Supple- 
ment Part B. Copies can be secured 
from the college at nominal charge. 


ww OW 


This year marked the tenth as 
president of the Baltimore Life for 
Albert Burns, his fiftieth with the 
company and the company’s sev- 
entieth. 


WwW YW 


The litigation involving the 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company 
of Illinois and the Insurance De- 
partment of Georgia has been re- 
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solved in favor of the company. On 
March 7th last, Judge Whitman of 
Fulton Superior Court, ruled that 
the license be renewed. 


ke x 


When the Ked Cross calls for 
blood donors most life insurance 
people respond very well. Two in- 
stances have come across our desk 
recently. The New York Life es- 
tablished a record for the metro- 
politan area by contributing 53] 
pints of blood in a 3-day visit by the 
Red Cross Bloodmobile unit. Be- 
tween 9:00 A.M. and 1:00 P.M. 
in the home office of Pan-American 
Life, 86 employees each gave a pint 
of blood. 


“ww KW 


Plans for a national contributory 
health program in Canada have been 
shelved for this year. 


ww KW 


A certificate of registry to sell 
accident and sickness policies has 
been granted to the Canada Life 
Assurance Company. 


KW Ww 


Practically all house organs of 
Canadian life insurance companies 
in their March issues paid tribute to 
the late King George. In most in- 
stances a picture of the King was 
enclosed or featured and in some a 
picture of Queen Elizabeth was 
also included. 
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One of the largest and most active 
local associations of life underwriters 
is that located in Chicago. Those 
attending the Mid-Year Meeting of 
the N.A.L.U. had an opportunity to 
see how that organization func- 
tions. The 24 committees, with a 
personnel of 400, cover all life in- 
surance activities. The esprit de 
corps of the organization, plus hard 





work, has resulted in major ac- 
complishments in the field of legis- 
lation, public relations and agents’ 
training. Currently the Association 
has over 2100 members and 39 
agencies have 100% membership. 
we ae vy 

In the second and third airplane 
crashes at Elizabeth, N. J. in Janu- 
ary and February, life insurance 
death claims have totaled $870,000 
under 96 policies and $410,000 un- 
der 65 policies. According to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance the death 
claims in the second accident totaled 
30, while in the third the figure was 
33. 


se xt si 
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The Dominion Plan has been 
created by the Aberdeen Fund and 
is an investment plan with decreas- 
ing group life insurance. 

If the person investing pays in in- 
stallments, these installments (up to 
$10,000) can be covered by group 
life insurance. If the individual dies 
before completing payment, the in- 
surance covers the unpaid balance 
to complete the investment program. 
Investors Syndicate of Minneapolis 
originated this device. 
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The Board of Directors of the 
Eastern Life Insurance Company of 
New York declared a dividend of 
20 cents per share, which was paid 
on April 20 to holders of record 
on April 1. 

The company will celebrate its 
25th anniversary this month with a 
dinner at the Astoy Hotel. 


ww 


A new magazine called “Estate 
Planners Quarterly’ has been in- 
troduced by Farnsworth Publishing 
Company at 11 West Prospect 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Subscription is $10 per year and Sol 
Huber, C.L.U. heads the editorial 
board. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Four times a year the military 
invites outstanding business men and 
other civilians to come to Washing- 
ton to meet the various military 
personnel and then take a 10-day 
flying trip to Marine, Naval, Air and 
Infantry bases. Charles E. Becker, 
president of the Franklin Life, was 
invited in March to make such a 
tour and thus becomes one of the 
few life insurance people who have 
had an opportunity to view the 
country’s defenses first hand. 


KK OW 


Among legislation enacted in New 
York State this year was a bill which 
eliminated the limitation of $20,000 
of group life insurance on one life. 
This brings the New York Code in 
line with that of other states where 
the only limitation is the amount of 
coverage the individual company 
wishes to write. 
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Holders of record of shares of 
stock as of March 31 in the /nsur- 
Omedic Life of Texas recently re- 
ceived a stock dividend of 30 cents 
per share. 
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Speaking of sales success, Benja- 
min Ashley of San Diego, a leading 
assistant district manager for the 
John Hancock last year, told the 
company’s President’s Club Meet- 
ing, “One of the commonest mis- 
takes, and one of the costliest, is 
thinking that success is due to some 
genius, some magic, something or 
other that we do not possess, but 
success is generally due to holding 
on; failure is generally due to letting 
go. An ordinary man with ordinary 
intelligence who is filled with de- 
termination can perform extraordi- 
nary achievements.” 


“WwW YW 


Local and state underwriters as- 
sociations throughout the country 
have been asked to give careful con- 
sideration of their nominations for 
the 1952 John Newton Russell 
Memorial Award. This award is 
made to those for ‘services to the 
institution of life insurance above 
and beyond the call to duty.” 
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In a case involving the Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
in Pittsburgh, the county 


pany 












INSURANCE OFFICE SPACE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 


New York City Insurance District 


judges there ruled that what is go- 
ing on is “war’’—not a police action 
in Korea. The policy in question 
specified that if the insured met death 
as a result of war, the face amount 
would not be paid. 
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Paul A. Christensen, salary ac 
ministrator, and Miss Era Emmons, 
editor of company publications, for 
the Life & Casualty Insurance Com 
pany, Nashville, Tennessee, were re 
cently featured speakers on Career 
Day Programs at three local high 
schools. The purpose of the talks 
was to give students some idea oi 
the requirements in business and 
professions and the opportunities 
afforded young people by men and 
women with experience in the vari 
ous vocations. 


A, a 
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Hubert S. Lipscomb * of Jackson, 
Miss., who serves as state trial 
counsel in that state for a number 
of nonresident insurers, has been 
named head of the Life /nsurance 
Law Committee of the Section of 
Insurance Law of the American Bar 
Association. 


a See Legal Spotlight. 











Entire floor of 4760 sq. ft. 


Also 


2500 sq. ft. of modern air-conditioned 
basement space 
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BEST BUILDING 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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He’s the life underwriter who’ 
seeks the PLUS values that result 
in more successful selling. 


Can you offer your assured HEALTH-AC- 
CIDENT and HOSPITALIZATION plus the 


Figure you have 





ization. Write te me. 
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812 OLIVE ST. 





“Served your Apprenticeship”? 


i yew ere @ good producer we have a most unusual 
proposition for you with an up-and-coming company 
in small and medium-size cities in Indiana, Ohio, lowa, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. Com- x 
plete line of Life, Accident, Sickness and Hespital- 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


SAVINGS 


ALLEGAL RESERVE “ a 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


give 
risks? 
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usual LIFE insurance program? 
special 

UNITED LIFE OFFERS all this, plus 
vested commissions and a contributory retire- 
ment plan for all agents. 


Investigate now the opportunities UNITED 
LIFE can offer you. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


|UNITED omy 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT |; 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


And can you 


consideration to sub-standard 














The Massachusetts Mutual has in- 
troduced a new monthly publication 
called “Congratulator.” The basic 
purpose of this is to honor outstand- 
ing producers. 


This year the Medical Research 
Fund will give more than $780,000 
to research. With these grants the 
total sum invested by the life in- 
surance companies since inception 
of the Fund in 1945 is $4,700,000. 


ww Ww 


lor the first time in its nearly 40 
vears of history, the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America 
now has membership representation 
in every state of the Union, as well 
is Canada, Puerto Rico and Mexico. 
‘otal membership now stands at 
|,736, highest in the organization’s 


history. 
ww w 


On April 1 last, the Mutual Life 
sold its first accident policy to its 
perennial leading producer, Jacob 
W. Shoul of Boston. The first dis- 
ability contract went to Henry W. 
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Persons, manager of the Chicago 
Agency, which Agency has ranked 
No. 1 since 1947. This was a case 
of history repeating itself as in 1843 
the first policy was sold to Tom N. 
Ayres. Mr. Ayres later became the 
company’s first leading agent. 

In an interesting study recently 
conducted by the Mutual Life of 
New York among policyholders, it 
was found that under age 40 acci- 
dents are the principal cause of 
death, while over that age heart dis- 
ease takes the largest toll. 


“Ww YX 


At the Golden Jubilee celebration 
of the National Life & Accident in 
Nashville, Tenn., over 780 field men 
qualified for the trip to the home 
office and most of them brought 
their wives along. The 1,500 visitors 
taxed Nashville to capacity in hous- 
ing and feeding and it was necessary 
to use all available dining rooms in 
the city. 
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The New York Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund announced on 
April 1 that a revised dividend scale 
had been adopted for the year be- 


ginning May 1. The new scale will 
produce aggregate dividends about 
18% higher than would have been 
payable under the old scale. The 
largest increases take place at the 
middle and upper ages, at the longer 
durations and on the higher pre- 
mium plans. Interest at the rate of 
3% is being continued on dividend 
accumulations and funds held under 
supplementary contracts. 


“x WW 


In the June, 1950 edition we pub- 
lished an article by Carl W. Bur- 
roughs entitled “I Sell Life Insur- 
ance.” The previous year marked 
the fourth consecutive one in which 
he had led the entire field force of 
the Occidental Life. In 1951 Mr. 
Burroughs agaifi was champion 
when he paid for $3,237,219. 
Next in production was A. J. Field. . 
Both are members of the Val Taylor 
Agency in Waterloo, Ontario. 


“ww 


The C.I.O. has announced that it 
will conduct a nation-wide drive to 
unionize ordinary agents. In Con- 
necticut and Ohio, debit agents of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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the Metropolitan Life in March 
voted in favor of no union in run-off 
elections with the CIO. 


KW WK 


Asa V. Call, president of Pacific 
Mutual Life, has been named chair- 
man of the Committee on Higher 
Education recently formed by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. The primary purpose of this 
committee will be to serve as finan- 
cial consultants to independent col- 
leges and universities in the south- 
ern California area. In view of the 
declining rate of interest, many of 
these schools have found themselves 
in financial difficulties. 

Policyholders of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life in the tornado stricken 
mid-west area have been granted an 
extension to May 31 for premiums 
due in February and March. This 
is a fine example of good public re- 
lations in action. 


x 7? 


United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, in connection with its weekly 
“Washington Report,” has been 
publishing biographical sketches of 
members of the board of directors. 
One of those covered was Laurence 
I*. Lee, president of the Peninsular 
Life in Jacksonville, Florida and 


Occidental Life in Raleigh, N. C. 


Little Known Facts about Insurance Men* 


What they mean 
to the 


SHOE INDUSTRY 







l 


ife and Cosyalty 


= Guilford Dudley, Jr., President 


Mr. Lee was the first white boy born 
in the mountainous region of west- 
ern Colfax County, in northern New 
Mexico. The date was November 
16, 1888 and the nearest neighbor 
lived 20 miles away. Mr. Lee’s boy- 
hood was somewhat like some of the 
Westerns the kids of today see on 
television. 
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William D. Hagen, general agent 
for the Penn Mutual in Spokane, 
Washington, borrowed a wire re- 
cording of a talk on partnership in- 
surance given by Doyle M. Smith, 
C.L.U., company’s general agent in 
Sacramento. Mr. Hagen had the 
talk transferred by a local sound 
recording company. The partners 
in the company were so impressed 
by the talk that they bought part- 
nership insurance. 


x Wim 


On March | the Philadelphia Life 
announced that it was paying a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 
outstanding stock. This is the first 
dividend paid by the company since 
1930. 


The Sales Executive Club of 
Northern New Jersey has selected 
Carrol M. Shanks, president of The 
Prudential, as the first recipient of 
the new “Business Statesman of the 
Year Award.” 









@ It is estimated that this country’s 
life insurance agents and their im- 
mediate families spend more than 
$8,000,000.00 each year for shoes. 


Add to this the vast expenditures 
for repairing and other require- 
ments necessary to maintain this 
footwear and we find that the life 
insurance agent is a mighty good 
customer of America’s important 
shoe industry. 











Yes, anyway you look at it, the life 
insurance agent is a very important 
man in every American Community. 


*SOURCES: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
ana U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Home Office: Nashville 








“Founders Night” was celebrated 
by the Society of Life Office Man- 
agement Association Graduates on 
April 8th last with a dinner meet- 
ing in the Mutual Life of New York. 
George E. Johnson, vice president 
of Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association was the chief speaker 
and his talk dealt with “Education 
Is a Lifetime Job.” 
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During 1951 the Sterling Insur 
ance Company of Illinois paid a 25 
cent dividend. 

During the year it also acquired 
the business of the Family Life of 
Chicago at a cost of $161,000. 


www 


The Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada declared a 75 cent 
dividend, payable April 1 to holders 
of record on March 17. 


ww sw 


Each year The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, publishes a booklet deal- 
ing with automobile casualties. This 
year’s booklet is done in color 
and illustrated with appropriate car- 
toons. 1951 recorded nearly 2,000.- 
000 casualties making it the worst 
year on record. Deaths totaled 37,- 
100, up 1,600 over 1950, while those 
injured numbered 1,962,000, more 
than 160,000 over 1950. Excessive 
speed was “far and awav the most 
dangerous mistake in driving.” 


The President last month signed 
a bill providing an additional $125.- 
000,000 for direct home loans to 
veterans. In view of the low inter- 
est rate on these loans—4%—com- 
mercial lenders have not been in- 
vesting in them during the past sev- 
eral months to any extent. 
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Imitation dollar bills. equivalent 
to the amount withheld for Federal 
taxes, were recently enclosed with 
pay envelopes for employees of 
the Washington National Insurance 
Company. The purpose was to 
bring home to each employee how 
much of his earnings were being 
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taken by direct taxes. This is an 
appropriate year for that kind of a 
reminder. 
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Rates for the Mortgage Protec- 
tion policy and the Family Income 
Rider have been reduced by the 
West Coast Life of California 


ww 


The annual report to policyhold- 
ers of the Wisconsin National Life 
this year was prepared in the form 
of a policy. It was attractively done 
in color and enclosed in cellophane. 
It is a very smart adaptation in our 
opinion. 
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On April 6 over the National 
Broadcasting Company Network, 
“Your Insurance Dollar” was the 
name of a half hour show. The 
program illustrated how life insur- 
ance dollars are used. 


SALES 


New business issued by the 
Bankers Life of Jowa during the 
first three months of this year to- 
taled $46,000,000 compared with 
$42,000,000 for the same period in 
1951. 
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Canadian net sales of new life in- 
surance in 1951 totaled $1,990,735,- 
545, representing a 10.7% gain over 
1950. Ordinary was $1,538,775,- 
959; Weekly Premium, $163,496,- 
732 and group, $288,462,854. The 
in force at year end was $17,235,- 
376,811. 

New business sold in January to- 
taled approximately $153,000,000, 
made up of $120,200,000 of ordinary, 
$12,400,000 of weekly premium and 
$20,400,000 of group. 
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New business for the Equitable 
of Iowa in March totaled $13,193,- 
356 representing the largest amount 
ior that month in the history of the 
company. The first quarter volume 
was $31,172,464, also representing a 
new first quarter record. 
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“I've got just the insurance for you... 


our ‘Key Man’ policy!” 


BankerslifemenKnow How to 
Fit the Proposal to the Prospect 


Fitting the proposal to the prospect is a regular service of 
Bankerslifemen, although seldom with a pun like the one 


shown here. 


From their earliest days in their agency offices, Bankerslifemen 


are trained to do “need selling,’ 


whether it be in packages or 


programs. They are taught under careful supervision in the 
office and the field. Their training is continued through Home 
Office schooling so that they have not only the desire, but also 
the knowledge and the contracts to meet clients’ needs exactly. 

This service-minded matching of the clients’ needs is one of 
the traits which make the typical Bankerslifeman the kind of 
life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or 


competitor. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 





In March the Federal Life Insur- 
ance Company of Illinois passed the 
$150,000,000 mark of life insurance 
in force. The company reached the 


$100,000,000 mark in 1946. 
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New business in the Great-W est 
Life in March totaled $26,900,000 
and the production for the first 3 
months was $81,500,000, marking 
the best 3 months’ total in the com- 
pany’s history. 


New paid-for business in the 
Jefferson Standard Life in the first 
3 months of this year amounted to 
$34,771,834, representing the largest 
production for any first quarter in 
the company’s history. 
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New business produced by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Feb- 
ruary totaled $28,252,000, represent- 
ing a 13.9% gain over the same 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


month in 1951 and also representing 
the largest volume for the month of 
February in the history of the com- 
pany. 
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The New England Mutual issued 
$102,465,000 of new business during 
the first three months of this year 
representing a 15% gain over last 


Pees 


city 


PENSION 
ENDOWMENTS 


One of the more attractive 
and salable contracts on 
today’s market is our Pension 
Endowment. 


$10 monthly income (120 
months guaranteed). Issued 
to mature at 55, 60 and 65. 


At maturity age 65, the annual 
income is 7.9% of the cash 
value. The dollar-rate monthly 
income is $6.58 per $1,000. 


Increased insurance available 
through Family Income Riders. 















Brokerage Inquiries Invited 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 








year and also representing the high- 
est first quarter in the company’s 
history. 
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New business written in March 
showed a 37% gain over the same 
month in 1950 in the Pacific Mutual 
Life. The corresponding gain for 
ordinary sales during the first quar- 
ter was 19%. 
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The 40th annual president's 
month campaign recently held by 
the Pan American was the most 
successful in the history of the com- 
pany. New applications totaled over 
$18,650,000. 
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New paid ordinary business for 
the State Mutual Life-of Massachu- 
setts totaled $11,160,410, represent- 
ing the largest February in the his- 
tory of the company and showed an 
increase of 16% over the same 
month in 1951. The gain in paid 
ordinary for the first 2 months of 
this year was 13.72% over the sanie 
period in 1951. 
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During February’s 20 working 
days under Wendell F. Hanselman, 
the Union Central sales organization 
established a goal of $20,000,000 in 
honor of President Howard Cox's 
20 years in the business. Final re- 
sults indicate written business in 
excess of $23,000,000. This repre- 
sented the greatest record for any 
20-day period in the history of the 
company. 
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During the week March 17-21 
agents of the Universal Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of Texas 
produced the largest volume of busi- 
ness for such a period in the com- 
pany’s history, made up of weekly 
premium sales of $694,577 and or- 
dinary sales of $310,000. The cam- 
paign was conducted in honor of the 
birthday of Harry Brodnax, presi- 
dent. 


EDUCATION PAYS 


RADUATES of the Purdue 
WLife Insurance Marketing 
School are superior in every way 
to a “matched group” of agents who 
did not attend the course, it was 
revealed in a highly interesting and 
significant research study. 

The results were presented by 
Joseph Weitz, Research Associate, 
Agency Management Association, 
at the concluding session of the 
Small Companies Spring Confer- 
ence. The study, which will be pub 
lished later this year, was made by 
Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Director of 
Research at LIAMA and his as 
sociate, Constance M. Twichell, with 
the full cooperation of Hal L. Nutt, 
CLU, Director of the Purdue 
Course, who provided the necessary 
data on Purdue men. 

This is the first scientific attempt 
to evaluate the Purdue course in 
terms of production, agent termina- 
tion and other “success” factors. 
The problem in the past has been 
to find an adequate sample to com 
pare the Purdue men with; that is, 
a group of agents with the same 
characteristics such as age, marital 
status, time in the business, and the 
like. This is the way it was done: 


Individual matchings were made 
with 241 individuals who have gradu 
ated from the Purdue course. If a 
man had three months in the field 
and then took the year’s course at 
Purdue, and if he were married and 
28 years old, another man of similar 
characteristics was selected from the 
Recruiting Analysis Survey records 
and matched against the Purdue 
man. This was done all the way 
through the 241 Purdue graduates. 
The vast data provided by the Re 
cruiting Analysis Survey permitted 
such a matching. 

When the actual comparisons were 
made, the results showed that after 
graduation, the Purdue men pro- 
duced $17,100 per month, while the 
RAS group which did not take the 
Purdue course produced at this same 
time only $12,400 per month. 

The total volume or production of 
the Purdue graduates was $96,542,- 
000 ; the RAS group produced $74.- 
097,000 of business. The Purdue 
graduates sold about 30 per cent 
more life insurance. 
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COLUMBIAN MUTUAL LIFE 


New Company 


On March 11, 1952 the Columbian Protective As- 
sociation of Binghamton, New York changed to an old 
line basis and became the Columbian Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. The Association was originally 
formed in 1882. 

The new company will write ordinary life, industrial 
life, non-cancellable accident and health and hospital 
expense insurance. Life policies will be written on the 
1941 CSO basis with interest at 242%. 

Currently the company is licensed in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Delaware and license is 
pending in New Jersey. 

Officers and directors: The officers are: President, 
I. H. Rockefeller ; vice president-treasurer, Robert M. 
Neild; secretary, I. A. Neild; medical director, Ray 
W. Peterson, M.D.; actuary, Richard Fondiller. The 
directors are: Robert M. Neild, James F. Malone, 
Ernest H. Rockefeller, Eugene C. Gerhart, Harold G. 
Breese, Gerald K. Atwater, Richard Fondiller, Ray- 
mond D. Dewey, Herbert J. Darch, Augustin M. Hamel, 
James W. Blunt, Merton L. Brown, Thomas B. Curry. 

December 31 figures show assets of $4,227,120; in 
force $68,621,300. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Writing Group Creditor 


Continental Assurance Company, through its Group 
department, is launching a credit insurance department 
as a new and autonomous unit to develop this specialty 
line in volume, announced Paul H. Rinker, vice presi- 
dent in charge of Group operations. 

Joseph J. Lotz, a veteran of the Group department, 
has been named Superintendent of the Credit Insur- 
ance department in complete charge of sales and ad- 
ministration. 

Continental Assurance has been developing new 
creditors insurance forms for some time in limited terri- 
tories as a means of perfecting plans and procedures 
preliminary to undertaking general activities throughout 


department will feature complete range of both life and 
accident and health coverages to fit the various require- 
ments of banks, small loan companies, finance com- 
panies, department stores, and credit unions. 


GLOBE LIFE & ACCIDENT 


New Company 


The Globe Life and Accident Insurance Company of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, was incorporated in that 
state on April 9, 1951 and licensed on the same date. 
It started business with a capital of $50,000 and a 
surplus of $10,000. The par value of the shares is $1 
and they were sold at $1.20. There were no pro- 
motional or other expenses. 

Immeditely following the incorporation, the new 
company reinsured all the business of the Mutual 
Casualty Company which Ralph L. Reece and John N. 
Singletary had been running since May 16, 1949. The 
new company began writing life insurance in November 
of 1951. 

Coverages now being written include Ordinary life, 
accident and health, all on the non-participating plan. 
Usual form policies are issued. Reserve base is the net 
level premium on the C.S.O. with 212% and 3% in- 
terest. 

Officers of the company are: President, Ralph L. 
Reece, C.L.U.; vice president, secretary and treasurer, 
John N. Singletary; medical director, John Cunning- 
ham; actuary, W. J. Barr; superintendent of agencies, 
Frank Anderson. 

Currently the company is licensed in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 

7 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Term with Disability 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. is now 
prepared to issue a disability rider in conjunction with 
Five Year Convertible Term policies. This rider will 
provide for waiver of premiums, disability income of 





the United States and Canada, said Mr. Rinker. The 
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= well-balanced 


A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 








. whose financial position is strong 


. whose geographical market embraces 
a balance of metropolitan, town and 
rural areas 


. whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages... 


. whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding 


. whose growth has been steady | 
and uniform 


.. whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 


. whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 

. .. whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
































| policies or to other term plans. 


| MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
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$10 per month per $1000 of insurance, and automatic 


conversion at the end of the term period to Ordinary 4 
Life if the insured should still be disabled at that time. whict 

When ihe term policy is converted to a permanent an et 
plan while the insured is not disabled, a similar pro- nd 2 


vision will be allowed on the new policy. The new rider 
will not be attached to Five Year Renewable Term 













MU 
| METROPOLITAN LIFE Deve 
| Davis & Hohaus Promoted 5 

adul 

Malvin E. Davis and Reinhard H. Hohaus have eac! the | 
been appointed vice president and actuary of the Metro Ben 
politan Life of New York. This mote was brought at i 
about by the death of Horace Bassford on March 12 ane 
last. Mr. Davis will have charge of the personal insur- car 
ance coverages, while Mr. Hohaus will handle the group We 
life, accident and health, ete. 7 
Mr. Davis joined the company in 1923 and became an eff 
officer in 1930. He became associate actuary in 1939 tyit 
and actuary in 1945, a position he held until his recent can 
promotion. He has specialized in industrial life insur 
| ance and has authored the standard reference work in Ac 
that field entitled “Industrial Life Insurance,” for which 
he won a prize in 1944. Mr. Hohaus’ association with 
the company also began in the 20’s, 1921 to be exact, va 
and he became an officer of the company in 1925. In th: 
| 1939 he was promoted to associate actuary and became mi 
actuary in 1945, a position which he also held until his ec 
recent promotion. Early in his career Mr. Hohaus 
became a keen student in the trends and developments pl 
| in old age, unemployment, health and other branches of to 
social insurance. He is today a recognized authority in l¢ 
these fields and has written widely and testified before ti 
| many bodies. tl 
Both men have the unusual distinction of having t 
secured their Fellowships in the shortest possible time, 0 
namely, three years. They are the only members of the 
Society of Actuaries who have accomplished this feat F 


Premium Tax Question 


On April 4 last the Missouri Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, filed suit in Jefferson City, Missouri, to test 
the state’s right to collect taxes on insurance premiums. 
The suit was filed to stop the Collector of Internal 
Revenue and the Superintendent of Insurance of Mis- 
souri from making the company suspend operations in 
the state because of its refusal to pay the premium tax. 
The 2% premium tax on domestic companies is in lieu 
of taxes on intangible property owned by the company 
which claims no tax exemption under the Constitution. 
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The suit was filed because a case is pending before 
the Supreme Court of Missouri to test the constitution- 
ality of premium taxes in lieu of taxes on intangibles. 
The company’s contention is that it is willing to pay 
whichever tax is determined to be the legal tax but in 
no event should it be liable for both a premium tax 
and an intangible tax. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Developing High School Market 


Fifteen million high school graduates—the young 
adult market for life insurance in the next decade—are 
the target of a 1952 advertising program of The Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. Aimed 
at interpreting the simple, positive values of life insur- 
ance for high school students, the new program will be 
carried in Scholastic 
World Week and Practical English. 

The ad project will be supplemented by two major 
efforts: 1) merchandising the program to fieldmen by 
tying in sales promotion, and 2) merchandising the 
campaign to the schools. 


Agent Cooperation 


Scholastic letters to fieldmen, stressing the need and | 
value of the program, are accompanied by copies of the | 
Later in the program, Scholastic | 
magazines, ad reprints and tear sheets of interesting | 


three publications. 


editorial features will be mailed to agents. 


Letters have been mailed from the home office ex- | 


plaining the campaign and ad reprints will be furnished 
to agents along with pre-approach letters to fathers of 
16 to 18-year-olds. These pre-approach letters will refer 
to a company booklet (which the agent will present to 
the father ) containing “man to man” advice from father 
to son on such matters as money management, choice 
of college, and selection of a career. 


Merchandising 


The second part of the new campaign—merchandising 
the program to schools—includes mailings of ad reprints 
plus letters from Scholastic to chairmen of social studies 
departments and social studies teachers. The letters will 
suggest wavs in which teachers may use the ads in 
classroom discussions of life insurance. Letters and 
reprints also will be mailed directly to home economics 
teachers with suggestions for classroom use. 

In addition to the ads, reprints and letters, Scholastic 
s cooperating by printing editorials on personal and 
family economics, life adjustment, money management 
ind life insurance. The magazine also is publishing 
‘eature stories about careers in life insurance, slanted 
iround a young agent, an actuary and a “career girl” 
building successful careers with the Mutual Benefit 
Life. 


(Continued on the next paae) 
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Men! 


Building an insurance company? Certainly, we 
are. But MORE IMPORTANT we are 
BUILDING MEN. OUR MEN are mak- 
ing money and building permanent 
careers. Under GARCO’s intensive 
training program even new 
salesmen make good money. 

We are naturally proud 
of the sales record of 
our men for the 
first six months 
of 1951: 





AVERAGE MONTHLY LIFE PRODUCTION . . . $26,048.00 
AVERAGE MONTHLY GROSS FIRST YEAR COM- 
MISSIONS (includes Accident & Health). . $ 631.09 


Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS © TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, HOSPITALIZATION 








‘EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CLOMs 
Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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IF 














—you wish to reach economic freedom 


—you wish to take your place in one of 
the greatest professions of the day 


—you wish to do your bit for your fellow- 
man 


then become affiliated with a well estab- 
lished life company whose reputation for 
honest, friendly service to policyowner 
and fieldman is unsurpassed—a company 
standing ace-high in the insurance circles 
—a compuny offering a complete line of 
life insurance contracts and known the 
country over for its fair, friendly dealings. 











You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 














that’s our NEW 
GUARANTEED ESTATE BUILDER 


the answer to every father’s dreams for his 
children 


> initial insurance increases to five times at age 20 


> face of policy and all premiums paid returned at 
death prior to age 20 





> guaranteed low cost—no premium increase at age 20 
> life paid up at age 60 
“the perfect sales package for every agent’ 


Regional Director Positions and General Agency Territory Available in 
Maryland — Virginia — West Virginia 


‘Puen Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 
JOSEPH E. BOETTNER, CLU, Superintendent of Agencies 





Doorway to 
Protection 





| 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Entering Group Field 


“The New England Mutual will begin underwriting 
group life and group annuity contracts as soon as a 
qualified organization has been formed to handle this 
type of business,” President O. Kelley Anderson an- 
nounced at the annual meetings of the company’s Gen- 
eral Agents’ and Leaders’ Associations in March. 

“This step is a natural development of the service 
which the company and our agents have been giving to 
the pension field,” Mr. Anderson stated. “Our agency 
force and our home office organizations as well have 
earned widespread recognition for their skill in pension 
underwriting and we believe that the extension of our 
coverage to include group will provide them with a 
much wider field of usefulness. 


Maybe This Year 


“Although we hope to be ready to write group some 
time during 1952, I can give you at this time only a 
statement of our intent. In the group life field we expect 
to issue group term and group paid-up insurance. In 
the group annuity field we expect to write unit purchase 
plans either without refund or with a modified cash 
refund. We would also issue corresponding money 
purchase forms. We expect to write deposit administra 
tion and will make contracts for ‘pension administra- 
tion.’ 

“We are not planning, for the present at least, to 
write group casualty lines, nor do we plan to issue group 
permanent.” 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Excellent Year 


The results of 1951 are told in an attractive policy 
holders’ report published by the New York Life In- 
surance Company. In the preface the difference in 
providing securities in days gone by and under current 
conditions has very well illustrated the obvious answer 
is life insurance. 

New business written last year totaled $877,741,900 
which brings the in force to $10,918,501,109. Assets at 
year end were $5,092,877,631. Total income of $597, 
323,050 while benefits paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $194,092,901. 

In concluding the report, an explanation is given of 
the principal types of life insurance and their suitability 
to various situations. An illustrative story of how the 
funds are put to work in investments is also used. 


OCCIDENTAL OF CALIFORNIA 


Rate Reductions 


Substantial rate reductions in several of the more 
popular and important policy plans plus two new policy 
contracts and a revision in a third were announced to the 
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Field Force of Occidental Life of California at its three 
spring conventions. 

\ctuarial Vice-President C. H. Tookey announced 
rate reductions and increased cash values on the Ordi- 
nary Life Comercial form which is Occidental’s most 
popular straight life form. Reductions run from 79 
cents at age 25, $1.09 at age 35, and $1.90 at age 45 to 
$2.65 per $1,000 at age 55. Rate reductions were also 
announced for 20-Payment Life and Life Paid Up at 


65. 


Term Conversions 


Reductions in the Five Year Renewable and Con- 
vertible Term rates ranged from $1.00 at age 25 to 
30 cents at age 55. Rates on other Term plans were 
adjusted to make them consistent with the Five-Year 


Don 


Take a holiday from the pangs of arthritis and 
rheumatism at the Majestic hotel. Our famed 
mineral baths within our hotel are available 
to every guest. Courteous attendants are 
/, prepared to give soothing massage and treatment. 











ARKANSAS 
Come to the Majestic Hotel and let us help 
you get rid of your aches and pains in com~- 





fortable, friendly surroundings. Write today 


C ‘ > rthic sc “1 %o . Z ] 1e 
ind R which is Occidental’s most popular level ae Stes ieee, 


Term plan. 

New Ordinary Life Commercial rates are so favor- 
able it will be to the advantage of converting Term 
policyholders to convert to the O.L. Commercial form | 
rather than the ©.1.. Converted plan for which rates 
are guaranteed in existing Term policies, Mr. Tookey 
said. Old Term policies coming up for renewal will be | 
renewed for the next five-year period at the new, lower | 
Term rates just announced. | 

A commission increase of 10% of the premium for 
Term conversions to Ordinary Life was also announced, 
with the full first year commission rate on the converted 
form to apply to converted cases now. 





Coupon Plan 


A 20-Year Coupon plan based on Life Paid Up at 65, 
with automatic return of premium for death during the 
coupon period, was also announced. Companion policy 
to the Multiple Benefit Savings plan is the new Extra- 
ordinary Life plan. Also a coupon plan, the Extraordi- 
nary Life uses Ordinary Life Commercial as the base 
policy and matures as an endowment in 20 years if 
coupons are not detached. Both policies have a $2,500 
minimum issue. 

Revision of Occidental’s Junior Estate policy to a 


* 


here's Something for YOU 


American United published a little booklet 
on the occasion of its 75th birthday. We’re 





participating plan with competitive dividend scale and 
optional choice of Endowment Life Income at 65 instead 
of Life Paid Up at 65 when the insured juvenile 
reached age 21 was also announced. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Mutualization Plan Upheld 


Mutualization proceedings of Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company on March 24 received clean-cut 
approval from Los Angeles Superior Court Judge Paul 
Nourse. Judge Nourse, in denying a writ of mandate 
sought by dissenting stockholders, upheld the action of 
the California Insurance Commissioner, who, in Septem- 
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sort of proud of it, because it is not so 
much an annual report as it is a summary 
of what the life insurance business actually is. 

It is called: ““75 Years of Guarding the 
Most Important Dollars in Your Life” 

... and quite possibly it may give you an 
idea or two to use as you go about selling 
people important dollars. There are no 
strings attached to this offer . . . the life 
insurance business is a friendly business and, 
if we can help you sell more life insurance, 
all of us will benefit indirectly. 

True, the booklet also tells American 
United's story, but we have a hunch you'll 
not mind that too much. Just drop a post 
card to “Advertising Manager”, ask for the 
“Important Dollars” booklet, and it will 
be mailed to you promptly. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





i—MINNESOTA . 
| OREGON + NORTH DAKOTA +« IDAHO « MONTANA 


SOUTH DAKOTA «¢ WASHINGTON 


° + 





What Is A 
Policyholders’ Company? 











A Policyholders' Company is one that worries a lot about 
how to serve the policyholder better. That's the kind of 
company we are. Our president, F. F. Conklin, believes the 
people who buy life insurance from us are so important 
that he talks to them four times a year. He does it via a 
policyholders letter entitled, "Over My Desk."* Here is 
one of the things he has said to them: 

“Those who say ‘busi is busi * are wrong in the 
meaning they inject in this phrase. In my experience 
many of my finest friendships have come into being through 
business. It may be a small gesture to wish for you genuine 
happiness and greater prosperity for the year ahead. On 
the other hand, if it conveys to you even to a degree the 
satisfaction and appreciation of my associates and myself 
for the opportunity offered to diligently serve your insurance 


interests, | shall feel that it has accomplished everything 
we can expect and hope for."' 


te PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


Life « Accident ¢ Health ¢ Hospitalization 
Annuities 


JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice 
*"'The Provident States" 








President 
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who Our ears are red . . . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rcoms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
timulate this pl t gossip. Next 
time you’re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


[ORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL—Continued 


ber 1950, had approved the plan whereby Pacific Mu- 
tual policyholders will ultimately own the company. 

The mutualization plan, which has repeatedly been 
approved by the company’s policyholders, was op 
posed solely by representatives of a group of stock 
holders in the old, predecessor company. 

In commenting on Judge Nourse’s decision, Asa \’, 
Call, president of Pacific Mutual, stated: 

“Naturally we are gratified that Judge Nourse’s de- 
cision upholds the Insurance Commissioner’s approval 
of the Mutualization plan. The outstanding calibre of 
the men who drafted the plan, together with its careful 
protection of all of the various interests concerned, 
both policyholder and stockholder, make it a thorough|, 
sound basis upon which to go forward.” 


POSTAL LIFE 
Entering Group Field 


Postal Life Insurance Company of New York has 
announced that it has entered the field of writing group 
life insurance. At the same time the term to 65 policy 
was discontinued and in its place the term to 75 is now 
being offered. Premium rates are approximately 7% 
lower on the new contract and it is issued for a minimum 
amount of $5,000. 


New Mortgage Redemption Plan 


A new mortgage redemption plan is also now in effect 
and it is written on 25 and 30 year basis as well as for 
shorter periods. The 30 year plan is issued at ages 
20 to 40 and for shorter periods for ages beyond that 
limit. The coverage on any plan goes to 70 only. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Year End Figures 


In spite of the strike and the government curtail 
ment on group sales, the Prudential Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J. id an excellent year in 1951. New 
business produced totaled $3,700,000,000, marking the 
third consecutive year that sales have exceeded $3, 
000,000,000. 

Income during the year amounted to $1,615,000,000 
on a cash basis, which was $113,000,000 more than in 
1950. During 1951 the company purchased $869,000,- 
000 in corporate securities and mortgage loans on 
farms exceeded $332,000,000 at year end. Other types 
of mortgages totaled $3,356,000,000. Assets naturally 
reached a new high of $9,536,879,646. Payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries totaled $691,000,000, in- 
cluding dividends to policyholders which were $30,000,- 
000 greater than in 1950. The $45,000,000 paid in taxes 
represented a $16,000,000 increase over 1950. 
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In commenting on his report, President Carrol M. | 
Shanks stated in part that interest earnings are some- 
what higher, reflecting a better yield on investments. 
Net return in 1951 was 3.08%. Mortality was very 
favorable and lapse rate continued at moderate levels, 
while expenses were somewhat higher as in the case 
of other business enterprises. The company ended the 
year with approximately 28,000,000 policyholders. 





Health Passport 


The company is distributing to its policyholder fami- 
lies through its agency force especially developed booklet | 
forms for each member of the family to keep his com- | 
plete and permanent medical history. 


Known as the “Health Passport,” this form when 
completely filled-in will constitute accurate answers to 
the various questions doctors ask particularly at times 
of illness or other emergency. | 


Each page in the booklet covers groups of questions | 
on such subjects as family history, vaccinations, illnesses, 
injuries, allergies, dentistry, eve examinations, 
medical check-ups and height and weight changes. 


surgery, 


The idea for ‘the booklet originated with a Los | 
\ngeles mother shortly after her son had blown open | 


three fingers with a firecracker. 

Immediately the doctor wanted to know 
had ever been given a tetanus antitoxin and if so, when. 
The mother just didn’t know. 

The doctor explained the importance of knowing the 
answer. 
to keep a permanent record. With the help of her 
doctor, plus the suggestions of many others, this “Health 
Passport” was developed. 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COS. 
Agents Independent Contractors 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that 
agents of the State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, are independent contractors and not 
subject to the National Labor Relations Act. The 
ruling also dismisses a petition of the Insurance and 
\llied Workers Organizing Committee-C.1.0. for cer- 
tification as organizing agent for the companies’ Cali- 
fornia agents. 

The IAWOC-CIO became active among State Farm's 
California agents in the summer of 1951. Late in the 
vear, the union requested recognition as bargaining 
agent. When the companies declined, the matter was 
referred to the San Francisco office of the NLRB, and 
was the subject of a hearing in January. 

At the hearing, the companies questioned the ap 
plicability of the National Labor Relations Act to State 
Farm agents. The agents’ status as independent busi 
ness men was supported by evidence as to their con 
tractural relationships with the company and the free- 
dom of action which they enjoy. 
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if the boy | 


Thinking about this later, the mother resolved | 

















David @. Bekay. Pres. 





















erritgries 


Right now there are splendid terri- 
tories open with National Reserve 
Life, “in the greatest new wealth pro- 
ducing areas of the United States.” 
This means opportunity and profit 
for high type, progressive agents. 
Get the facts regarding our big ex- 
pansion program now in full swing 
—and you'll want to join the con- 
stantly increasing numbers of men 
who are saying, “Int going forward 
with National Reserve Life—It’s the 
company Sirong as the Strongest, and 
Enduring as Rushmore!” Write to- 


day. 
H. ©. CHAPMAN, PRES. 
W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRES. 


ae 


amen. 





NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 








Operating in one of the greatest new wealth producing areas un the 


Umeted States Where the spird of the pioneer sidl prevacds 












Life Insurance 


SERVICE 





























A Service Officers Company 
reflecting the finest 
traditions of the Armed 
Forces and the highest 
ethics of the life insurance 
profession. Non-restrictive 
protection exclusively for 
Officers, Warrant Officers 


and their families. 



























































UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. o WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 























UNION MUTUAL 


High Limit Medical Expense Plan 


The Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine, has added 
a new $5,000 High Limit Medical Expense Plan to its 
kit of sickness and accident policies, president Rolland 
E. Irish has announced. Available to executives in a 
majority of states and the Canadian provinces who earn 
more than $6,000 yearly, the plan includes a deductible 
clause, but no coinsurance feature. Union Mutual claims 
it is the first life company to offer this type of coverage 

The policy will be sold on an individual basis to ex- 
ecutives of firms having more than 15 eligible men 
provided at least 75% of the eligible agree to the pur- 
chase. It will be written up to and including age 64 
and is renewable to age 65. Family benefits include 
coverage on unmarried children, age 3 months through 
23 years, unless state law limits the maximum age to 
18 years, 

The policy pays up to $5,000 to each person insured 
for medical expenses above the deductible resulting from 
any accident or sickness. There is no time limit for 
the incurring of the expenses. The deductible may he 
any amount between $100 and $5,000 and applies to 
each person. The deductible amount must be the same, 
however, within each group of insureds. 
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Full Coverage 


Expenses covered include fees of physicians and sur 
geons, charges of graduate nurses, hospital charges for 
room and board and operating room, medical expenses 
in or out of hospital, transfusions, drugs, medicines, 
X-rays, anesthetics, therapeutics, diathermy, appliances, 
artificial limbs, etc. Maximum indemnity of $750, how 
ever. is placed upon specified female diseases and 
disorders, and the policy does not cover childbirth, 
pregnancy or miscarriage. 

In the event of a Workmen’s Compensation claim, the 
deductible is that shown in the policy, or the amount 
paid by Workmen’s Compensation, whichever is greater. 

The monthly premium rates for male executives for 
the $100 deductible plan are $3.61; for the $300 deduc- 
tible plan, $2.42; for the $500 deductible plan, $2.06. 
The monthly premium rates for the wife for the same 
plans are $3.09, $1.80 and $1.55. The monthly premium 
rates for the first child for the same plans are $1.03, 
$.77 and $.65. The maximum total monthly premium 
rates for an entire family for these same plans are $8.76, 


$5.76 and $4.91. 
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@ Whether your in- 


terest is in life, fire, surety, marine or casualty 
insurance—there is a BEST'S PUBLICATION 
or SERVICE to fit your needs and—your pocket- 
book. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 





75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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MORE THAN A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE 


Financial Statement 


Year Ending December 31, 1951 





ASSETS 


1950 

Bonds $20,431,656.87 
Cash and Bank Deposits 974,359.58 
Stocks 4,119,840.99 
Mortgage Loans 29,114,725.87 
Real Estate: 

Home Office Properties 

Other Real Estate 

Investment Real Estate 
Loans on Policies - 
Premiums in Process of Collection 


Other Assets 


715,965.24 
146,676.59 
1,817,268.86 
3,328,832.64 
1,056,896.65 
442,750.83 


1951 


$19,575,602.25 
1,813,422.13 
4,978,448.16 
32,074,836.58 


408,500.00 
146,676.59 
1,879,165.28 
3,451,265.99 
1,158,941.36 
499,971.13 





T otal $62,148,974.12 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


$49,903,796.34 

6,309,292.61 

383,620.52 

1,314,818.81 
er te 


Policyowners’ Reserves 

Policyowners’ Funds Left with Company 

Liability for Claims Awaiting Proof 

Other Liabilities 

Valuation of Securities Reserve ..... 

Capital, Surplus, and Special Reserves for the 
Additional Protection of Policyowners 


4,237,445.84 


$65,986,829.47 


$52,655,768.21 
6,639,541.94 
321,130.53 
1,526,134.36 
198,115.46 


4,646,138.97 





Total Liabilities and Capital Funds $62,148,974.12 





$65,986,829.47 








INSURANCE IN FORCE $268,614,795 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EsTABLISHED 1900 


Richmond, Virginia 
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AMERICAN CONSUMER STANDARD 


HE average American con- 
sumer is living 36 per cent 
better than in 1939. This is his per 
capita share of the rise in production 
of consumer goods and services over 
pre-war output; if you haven't 
gotten your share, inflation has prob- 
ably “highjacked” it and delivered 
it to somebody else, says the family 
economics bureau of Northwestern 
National Life Insurance company. 
Actually the total production of 
all consumer goods and services is 
up 60 per cent from 1939, but the 
supply per person is only 36 per 
cent larger because our population 
is 24 million greater than it was in 
1939. Food production is 35 per 
cent larger, or 14 per cent more per 
capita; this shrinks to about 11 per 
cent more per capita after allowing 
for increased U. S. exports of food. 
In spite of defense activities, our 
factory civilian goods production is 
greater by an estimated 80 per cent 
than the pre-war volume, yieiding 
nearly 55 per cent more manufac- 
tured goods for each consumer. 
Volume of services—medical atten- 
tion, hotel lodgings, dry cleaning, 
etc.—is nearly 65 per cent greater, 
or about 40 per cent more service 
available per capita. 
These are increases in actual goods 
and services for better living, the 
report emphasizes, adding that this 


is what has really raised our Amer- 
ican standard of living, and not the 
vast increase in the number of dollars 
in circulation, which has merely pro- 
duced the inflation that has cheated 
millions out of their share of the 
improvement. 

Because the total number of dol- 
lars in circulation has tripled since 
1939 while total production of con- 
sumer goods and services is only a 
little over half again as great, there 
are now nearly twice as many dollars 
outstanding per unit of goods as in 
1939. So each dollar “‘claim-ticket” 
is worth only about half as much 
goods as a pre-war dollar. 

This inflation of the money supply 
has taken away buying power, and 
therefore goods, from people living 
on savings, war bonds, insurance 
policies, and fixed or near-fixed in- 
comes, and has added those goods to 
the shares of other groups. 

The one-third increase in total 
U. S. food production has been 
achieved by actually one-fourth 
fewer farm workers; it is due to 
improved farming methods and a 
10-billion-dollar investment in new 
farm machinery since 1939, says the 
report. Increase in output of other 
goods and in services is partly due 
to an investment of 150 billion dol- 
lars in new industrial plants and 
equipment since 1939, and partly to 
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a BIG step in the 


right direction... 
$114,704,820 


Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1951 
is the foundation upon 


which we are now building 
build your future with this progressive company 
MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


All forms of Ordinary Life, Weekl 
Health and Accident, an 


Established 1907 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Credit Life Insurance. 


























a 50 per cent rise in the number of 
people doing non-farm work, includ 
ing a drop in unemployment from 
9Y% million in 1939 to 134 million at 
the end of 1951. 

As rising defense production be. 
gins to cut into output for civilians, 
our average living standard may 
recede somewhat from the 36-per- 
cent-above-1939 level, the report 
suggests. 


CHILDREN INCREASING 


HILDREN in the United States 
Pree in number by 8,000,- 
000 during the 1940's, which was the 
largest gain in a single decade in the 
country’s history, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company _ statisticians 
report. By the time of the 1950 
Census the population under age 15 
stood at 41,000,000, an all-time high. 

During the 10-year period the 
number of children increased at a 
substantially higher rate than the 
population as a whole, the rate of 
growth being 24.1 percent for the 
children as compared with 14.5 per- 
cent for the entire population. 

By contrast, in the 1930's the child 
population declined, despite an in- 
crease in the population as a whole. 
The decline in the child population 
during that decade was so rapid that 
the number of American youngsters 
by 1940 was actually smaller than 
in 1920, and those under age 5 were 
fewer than in 1910. 

The decline of the °30’s in child 
population reversed by the 
upsurge of births during World War 
IIT and the postwar period, and by 
the savings of millions of juvenile 
lives through lowered mortality rates 
resulting from improved health con- 
ditions. 


was 


“The impact of the rise in the 
child population is being felt in com- 
munities throughout the country,” 
the statisticians comment. “In- 
creaSed enrollments in the elemen- 
tary schools have already seriously 
taxed their capacity, and the peak 
is still years off. Before long high 
school enrollments will undergo a 
sharp rise. At the same time greatly 
increased facilities and personnel are 
required to meet the health and 
recreational needs of the new gener- 
ation.” 
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